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What makes a dictionary right 
for high-school students? 


acces sory (ak ses/ari), 7., pl. -ries, adj. —n. 1. an 


extra thing added to help something of more importance; 
cs subordinate part or detail: All the accessories to her costume 
—gloves, stockings, handkerchief, and purse—were perfectly 
matched. 2. person who helps an offender against the law. 


Word information An accessory before the fact encourages an offender to 
break the law but is not present when he commits the 
students want ee offense. An accessory after the fact hides the offender or 


fails to report the — helping pues 
more important; a ; additional; extra. ping; 
presented in ways helping as an accessory in an offense against the law. Also, 


ace 


they're sure to understand > This word is often mispronounced a ses/a ri. The first syllable 


is ak- as in accident. 


ex ur ban ite (eks’ér/banit), n. person who has moved 


e out of a large city to the region between the suburbs and 
the country, and whose way of living is a mixture of urban 
Generous help with and rural elements. [Am.E; < ex- + (sub) urbanite] 
ICBM, Intercontinental Ballistic Missile, a ballistic 
reading, speaking, missile of extreme range (up to 5000 miles). 
and writing 


nadir (na/der or na/dir), n. 1. the 

point in the heavens directly beneath 
* the place where one stands; the point 
opposite the zenith. 2. the lowest 


Help with word problems zenith 
in every subject 


ren ais sance (ren’a sans’, ren’a sans, or rina/sans), 

e n. 1. revival; new birth. 2. the Renaissance, a. 
great revival of art and learning in Europe during the 14th, 
15th, and 16th centuries. b. period of time when this revival 


Reliability eee occurred. c. style of art, architecture, etc., of this period. 
<, renaissance < renaitre be born again, ult. < L renasct. 

up-to-dateness RENASCENT. ] 
> renaissance. The word is capitalized when it refers to the period 


of history: art of the Renaissance. It is not capitalized when it refers 
e to a revival: a renaissance of interest in old-time melodramas. 


oneseil. <4. tor to WwW one 

Check these points in the on the stage. It aa he thoughts and hetlan to the 

six entries shown at right audience, but not to the other characters in the play. [< 
from the LL soliloguium < L solus alone + logui speak] 


THORNDIKE-BARNHART High School Pictionary 


Write for the free 8-page booklet “What Makes 


a Dictionary Right for High-School Students?” (#262) Chicago 11 
Atlanta 5 


Scott, Foresman and Company paca 


Fair Lawn, NJ. 
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JOURNEYS IN SCIENCE FICTION 
Compiled by Dr. Richard Loughlin and Lilian Popp 


masters such as Poe and Hawthorne as well as contemporary writers 
teaching aids. Price, 


A collection of the best of sclence fiction literature, including the p-1 toa of 
Heinlein and Asimov. Illustrated, with prefatory material and 
Class $2.64 


FOUR COMPLETE AMERICAN NOVELS 


Teaching Aids by Dr. Samuel Beckoff 

Hawthorne’s The House of Seven Gables, Melville’s Benito Sita James’ “Vash- 
ington Square, and Hersey’s A — Pebble—all og in a single volume! This 
remarkably designed antholo “— to the classroom four of the masterworks of 
our literature BRIDGE NADAPTED—by the most esteemed of American 
novelists. In addition, the general introduction, the critical —— and the 
aids which supplement the four selections this anthology the basic text of the 
American novel. Teacher’s manual available. Class Price, $2.64 


FOUR COMPLETE ENGLISH NOVELS 
Teaching Aids by Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum 


Four masterpieces of the English novel, complete and unabridged, in this single 
precious volume! Jane Austen’s last and most mature work, Persuasion; Emily Bronte’s 
and wonderful love story, Wuthering Heights; Joseph Conrad’s exciting tale 
of adventure and character, Heo on; and Rumer Godden’s pene modern ‘ 
The IN THEIR ,ENTIRETY! F Four nglish is ots 
compan y an interestin uction, prefaces, he, 
and aids to instruction. T er’s manual A. ‘Chen Filta, 


ESSAYS FOR MODERN YOUTH Compiled by Dr. Jay E. pel 
The definitive anthology of the essay for today’s schools, containing nearly a hun- 
dred selections, both traditional and modern. Essays of various es, representing a 
wide range of subject matter, are grouped into joauhntle units. your favorites are 
there—from Emerson and Francis Bacon to Thurber, a and George Jean 
Nathan. Fully illustrated, with a variety of study aids and suggestions for oral and 
written composition work. Class Price, $2.64 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEI! Edward Bulwer-Lytton 

One of the greatest historical novels of all time, The Last Days of Pompeii is the 
newest title in Globe’s readable classics series. The destruction of the ancient city, 
as experienced in human terms by the lovers Ione and Glaucus, Nydia the blind flower 
girl, and the villainous Arbaces, is dramatically depicted in this swiftly-moving adapta- 
tion by Lou P. Bunce. The literary, historical, and cultural values of The Last — 
of Pompeti make it ne for unit study, ‘for correlation with other subject areas 
—or just for enjoyable reading! The novel ; supplemented by teaching aids, question 
material, and caref refully-devised illustrations from the motion picture and photographs 
of reconstructed Pompeii. Class Price, $1.98 


175 FIFTH AVE. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY YORK 10, N.Y. 


Don Miss = Globe 
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Available on request... 


is a new 1960 catalog with detailed descriptions 
of Harcourt, Brace textbooks for grades 7 
through 12. Most of its 96 pages are devoted to 
publications in the field of English, among 
them: 


HB Adventures in Literature, Olympic Edition (the nation’s foremost 
reading and literature program for grades 7 
through 12) and the second program (for the 
special needs of slower readers in grades 9 
through 12). 


[HB] Warriner’s English Grammar and Composition series (the new six- 
book program, grades 7 through 12, that pre- 
sents language skills in a flexible organization, 
with plentiful drill and without distracting ir- 
relevancies). 


English Workshop series (six text-workbooks for grades 7 through 
12 and an earlier four-book series for grades 9 
through 12). 


HB} Habits and Skills in Language Craft (a 1960 four-book program, 
grades 9 through 12, that presents fundamen- 
tal language skills in a lively, different, and in- 
teresting manner). 


some 50 literature books, each devoted to a single literary type (in 
fields of biography, drama, the essay, the novel, 
poetry, and the short story) including a new 
group of four anthologies, each containing four 
classic novels. 


If you have not already seen this new catalog, 
we invite you to write for a copy. You will find 
in it, we feel, convincing evidence that Har- 
court, Brace is deservedly prominent and re- 
spected in the field—a reliable source for an- 
swers to virtually any textbook need for junior 
and senior high school English classes. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY . 
New York Chicago Dallas Burlingame 
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The English Journal is published eoonthiy, Seppember through May, by the National Council of Teachers of 


English, 704 South Sixth Street, Champa 
i aid on all orders for the 


Postage is p 


Extra postage is charged for Canada and for all other co: 
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Paperbound Bok gutstanding Merit 


For Summer Reading Lists and Next Fall’s Classroom Assignments 


LAUREL NOVELS in Matched, Coordinated Series 


HENRY JAMES. Eight of James’ most important novels in five volumes: 
The American (50c) ; The Aspern Papers and The Spoils of Poynton 
(50c) ; Turn of the Screw and Daisy Miller (35c) ; Washington Square 
and The Europeans (50c); The Wings of the Dove (50c). Introduc- 
tions by R. P. Blackmur. 


JANE AUSTEN. In three volumes, four of Jane Austen’s greatest and 
most delightful novels: Pride and Prejudice; Sense and Sensibility; 
cre? and Lady Susan. General Introduction by Mark Schorer. 
50c each. 


DOSTOYEVSKY. Five novels in three volumes represent the scope of 
the Russian master’s genius: Crime and Punishment (75c); The 
House of the Dead (50c); and a collection of three shorter works, 
Notes from Underground, Poor People and The Friend of the Family 
(75c). Generali Introduction by Ernest J. Simmons. 


DREISER. An American Tragedy (95c), The Titan (75c) and Sister 
Carrie (75c) in three separate volumes. General Introduction by 
Alfred Kazin. 


EVELYN WAUGH. Six brilliant satirical novels in four volumes: The 
Loved One (35c) ; Brideshead Revisited (50c); A Handful of Dust 
and Decline and Fall (50c) ; Vile Bodies and Black Mischief (75c). 


SIX GREAT MODERN SHORT NOVELS in one indispensable volume: The 

Dead by James Joyce, Billy Budd, Foretopman by Herman Melville, 

Noon Wine by Katherine Anne Porter, The Overcoat by Nikolay 

oe The Pilgrim Hawk by Glenway Wescott, The Bear by bho 
‘aulkner. 


FOUR GREAT RUSSIAN SHORT NOVELS. Four masterpieces of Russian 
literature in a single convenient volume: Turgenev’s First Love, 
Tolstoy’s Master and Man, Dostoyevsky’s The Gambler and Chekhov’s 
The Duel. 50c 
Other Titles: Moby Dick e Madame Bovary e Jude the Obscure e 
Kim e Kidnapped e The Swiss Family Robinson e The Nigger of the 
Narcissus and The End of the Tether e Elmer Gantry e Dodsworth e 
aan Eden e The Picture of Dorian Gray e The Hound of the 
askervilles. 


[re “For examination copies and illustrated catalogues, please write 
DELL BOOKS, Education Department, 750 Third Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 
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The effective, stimulating, congenial 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY NEWEST OF NOBLE’S 
WRITERS' CONFERENCE | COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 


(founded 1940) announces with pride the staff for the ROBINSON CRUSOE—THE RAFT— 
1960 session, JULY 6-12... with 


MARK HARRIS (Woke Ue, Stupid; Something (The Rime of the Ancient Mariner) 


About a Soldier)—The Nov s 
Here are three of the greatest stories of 
FRANCES GRAY PATTON (A Piece of Luck; 
Good Morning, Miss Dove)—Short Story. 7 to take thetr with the 
‘RICHARD GEHMAN (Driven: How to Write ond other comparative classics 
ll Magazine Articles)—Nonfiction. 
been WAGONER ae Sun, Dry Wind; Rock; A 
Place to Stand)—Poetry 
HOWARD RODMAN (Seri iter and Producer, 
“Screen Gems’’)—Writing for Television. 
JEAN LEE Carry On, Mr. Bow- 
ditch—Newbery edal—Children’s Literature. 
The Conference is ae in the spacious new air-condi- 
tioned wing of the Indiana Memorial Union, Bloom- 
ington campus. 
Each student is entitled to sign up for two work- 
eee and to submit for each a manuscript to be 
discussed in personal consultation with the workshop 
leader. 
The Conference is limited to 100 members, who 
share many special all-Conference activities, includ- 
ing evening programs by the staff, an Awards din- 
ner, and a Sunday in scenic Brown County. 


For brochure giving full particulars address . . . 
Robert W. Mitchner, Director 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Ballantine Hall, Box 70, Bloomington, Indiana 


RENEW 


your 
Journal Subscription JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE 


NOW MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


To avoid delay in arrival HORIZON 


of Fall issues ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE 
The NCTE Anniversary Year BERGERAC 
will be an exciting one SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 


for Journal subscribers IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
00 HENCHMAN 


Bs COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
for nine issues PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT 
AND PAST 


Class Supply Price $1.92 net each 
Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 
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THE SYMBOLIC ROSE 


By Barbara Seward. An examination of the 
use of the rose as a literary symbol by 
Dante, early English writers, French ro- 
mantics and symbolists, and many con- 
temporary authors. $5.00 


THE NYMPH OF FIESOLE 
By Giovanni Boccaccio 
A translation of NINFALE FIESOLANO by Daniel 
J. Donno. The ingenuous golden-age setting 
for this tale of youthful love contributes to 
an overall impression of freshness and inno- 
cence, Illustrated. $3.50 


THE SENSE OF HISTORY IN 
GREEK AND SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMA 
By Tom F. Driver. An account of the concepts 
of time and history in the dramatic writ- 
ings of Shakespeare and the Greek tra- 
gedians. $5.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A Popular Title from Oxford's 


TJeen-Age Bookshelf 


GIRL TROUBLE 


James L. Summers. The down-to-earth story 
of Don Morley, a high school junior who 
allows self-pity and misguided pride to 
lead him into all sorts of difficulties be- 
cause his girl refuses to go steady with 
him. We follow Don through to the resolu- 
tion of the problems that arise from that 
first bit of trouble. Describes with realism 
and discernment a young man's efforts to 
adjust to the world of girls, parents, 
teachers, and employers. 


Net Class Price: $1.84 


Write for Folder Describing 
Other Titles in This Series . . . 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
71 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


hebetude 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? HOW IS IT PRONOUNCED? WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN? 


Seize the moment of excited curiosity 
-and consult the dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW 


DICTIONARY 


of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 


“The experts’ dictionary” 


MORE THAN 142,000 VOCABULARY 
ENTRIES « 1,760 PAGES 

MORE THAN 3,100 TERMS 
ILLUSTRATED 

IN CLOTH, PLAIN EDGES, $5.75 
THUMB-INDEXED, $6.75 

IN STUDENT 

BINDING, $3.95 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 
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[WORLD] 


OREGON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


and 


RENAISSANCE INSTITUTE 


July-September 1960 


Julius Caesar, The Tempest, Richard 
Il, The Taming of the Shrew, in reper- 
tory on a Tudor stage; 2 perform- 
ances of The Duchess of Malfi. 


Concentrated short-term courses in Tudor 
drama, arts, history, and staging, sponsored 
by Stanford University and Southern Oregon 
College. College credits or certification. Audi- 
tors admitted. 


For brochures address 


Box 27. Ashland Oregon 


A Modern Classic from Oxford's 


MODERN LITERATURE 


THE CRUEL SEA 


Nicholas Monsarrct. This international fa- 
vorite, regarded by many as the greatest 
of World War I! novels, is the powerful 
and dramatic story of the Battle of the 
Atlantic as seen through the eyes of the 
men who fought it. The thrilling events, 
the warm and human characterizations, 
and the depiction of the quiet heroism 
of the men, bring to life one of the most 
crucial aspects of the war that will make 
@ strong appeal to young people. 


Net Class Price: $1.84 


Write for Folder Describing 
Other Titles in This Series .. . 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


71 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y.- 


a unique two-level reading plan in these texts 
makes teaching easier, learning more pleasant 


PROSE AND POETRY JOURNEYS 


Grade 7 


PROSE AND POETRY ADVENTURES 


Grade 8 


by William J. Iverson and Agnes L. McCarthy 


Teach reading and an appreciation of good literature at the same 
time. Modern and traditional selections are made enjoyable and com- 
prehensible through the use of an exceptional developmental reading 
plan. Explanation of this plan — brochure 77-1 — will be sent free 
on request; also folder 72-11 with more details about the books. 


Two books of THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES for Grades Primer—12 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 95, Syracuse 2, New York 


Books Have Changed. 


Have Your English 
Textbooks Kept Up? 


A quarter century of language research means new develop- 

ments in the teaching of English; new approaches to speaking. 
and writing, grammar and usage; new emphasis on natural. 
communication. 


- YOUR LANGUAGE, by Lou LaBrant and others, incorporates 
these advances. 


Books 1-5 for Grades 7-11 now available 
Book 6 for Grade 12 in preparation 


The authors of the YOUR LANGUAGE series believe that these recent 
discoveries about language can help you get better results. If you are 
looking for a book that makes this new knowledge available to your 
students in a form they can understand, write for an examination copy 
for the grade you teach. 


School Department 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36 Chicago 46 San Francisco 4 Dallas 2 
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Vol. XLIX 


MAY 1960 


Grammar or Gramarye? 
James Sledd 


This is an angry but significant article. Though it was inspired by a specific 
article in another magazine, Professor Sledd’s essay has general importance as a 
statement of the position of the structural linguist. Dr. Sledd, a Ph.D. from the 
University of Texas and a Rhodes Scholar, has published widely in the fields of 
language history and language structure. His latest book is A Short Introduction 
to English Grammar. A member of the faculty at Northwestern University, he is 
a visiting professor this year at the University of Ceylon. 


1 wald cause the universities mak an Inglish grammar to repres the insolencies of sik 
green heades. 


RAMMARIANS are accustomed to 
humiliation. It is their heritage. 
They are dry, they are plodding, they 
are mere: at their funerals no one 
weeps. Grammarians make, indeed, 
no loud pretenses to high status. In 
the great chain of academic being 
there is a place for nts, a place 
for coaches; there are places for vice- 
chancellors, publicity irectors, main- 
tenance engineers, careerists, critics, 
hollow men, and teachers of teaching; 
there is even a place, though an in- 
ferior one, for grammarians. That sta- 
tion, with its duties, is all they claim. 
Yet not even a grammarian should 
always be meek. Like a rat-catcher, a 
word-catcher has worked hard to mas- 
ter the secrets of his trade. Not every 
man can catch a rat or define a noun, 
and if the arian has abandoned 


all foolish hopes of a place at the top 
of the totem pole, at its foot he wants 


—Alexander Hume 


no amateurs shouldering him aside. He 
is a professional. It took a long time 


to separate grammar from astrology 
and magic, grammar from gramarye; 
and an honest ian cannot k 
his peace when he sees knowledge and 
superstition once again confused. 
That confusion was exemplified in 
an article in the Educational Forum 
for January 1959. Under the title 
“Grammar and Writing,” Professor 
Bertrand Evans offered a defense of 
English grammar which was more 
damaging to that ancient study than 
any attack he could have made. And 
Evans’ theory, it now ap is not 
the solitary aberration of an isolated 
individual. He is a leading member of 
a small group within the College Eng- 
lish Association of the San Francisco 
Bay Area which has recently sold a 
remarkable bill of to that asso- 
ciation and to the English departments 
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of California’s colleges and universi- 
ties. According to this group, educa- 
tion is by its very nature dictatorial, 
and there is just one way by which the 
high school teacher of English can 
achieve “real integration” in his “total 
work with (James J. Lynch 
in College English, November 1959). 
Evans’ statement may therefore be 
taken as a kind of semi-official ap- 
pendix to the communal manifesto of 
California’s educators for unfreedom; 
and since these would-be dictators 
have gained powerful support for their 
doctrine, the potential influence of 
the statement makes it imperative that 
it receive an answer which its quality 
would not deserve. 

The theory is not abstruse; it may 
be stated in a single paragraph. In order 
to help students avoid “grammatical 
blunders” in their writing, Evans 
would have teachers in the schools 
teach the old-fashioned grammar of 
the schoolroom in its full extent. He 
would have them teach students “to 
recognize every element of the sen-‘ 
tence and to distinguish ‘it from every 
other,” but he would have them insist 
always on practical applications. Each 
bit of grammar should be presented 
as a means to correct a specific blun- 
der. The result would be that students 
would write more grammatically. 

So simple an argument is appealing 
to a simple conservative mind, par- 
ticularly when it is accompanied by 
stern denunciation of a mythical aca- 
demic monster branded “linguisticist”: 
the old-fashioned teacher can go on 
teaching the same old grammar in 
much the same old way, and she can 
take pride in her ignorance of every- 
thing that she might otherwise feel 
bound to learn. But the argument 
really will not do. Evans has sys- 
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tematically begged every important 
question which his subject raises, and 
his fourteen pages succeed only in 
revealing him (if I, too, may rudely 
neologize) as a sophisticist. The meek- 


est grammarian must defend himself 
against such defenders. 


Linguists and Standards 

Let me begin my self-defense by 
disposing of Evans’ mythical monster, 
the “linguisticist.” To amateurs, the 
monster must be fearsome, since he is 
characterized, at his introduction, as a 

rofessional, one of “the professional 
onl Moreover, he is eager, he 
is convinced he is right, he believes in 
“disinterested, scientific observation,” 
and he strongly attacks “the old-fash- 
ioned study and teaching of old- 
fashioned grammar.” So far, the 
description applies quite well to a 
substantial number of the most learned, 
able, and responsible professional stu- 
dents of the English language in the 
United States and elsewhere in the 
English-speaking world; many gram- 
marians might be proud to answer 
“present” to such a roll-call. The de- 
scription even remains accurate 
(though no longer a matter of pride) 
when Evans complains of the jargon 
of the linguist. Technical terms are 
necessary, and inevitably distressing to 
those who cannot understand them; 
but the linguist has certainly gone too 
far, as his colleague the literary critic 
has gone too far, in coining awkward 
phrases: the linguist has only the ad- 
vantage that morphophonemics has a 
precise meaning, while dissociation of 
sensibility is vague. When Evans goes 
on, however, to repeat the old slander 
that linguists have no standards, he 
has turned his back on reality. A 
livelier respect for fact would have 
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GRAMMAR OR GRAMARYE? 


constrained him to say rather that 
many linguists have standards differ- 
ent from his own and that this 
difference places upon each party the 
responsibility for a reasoned statement 
of its views. 

Both Evans’ own standards and the 
precise nature of his charges against 
the linguist should therefore be exam- 
ined. In general, he says, the linguist 
takes “the view that there are merely 
‘different’ levels of usage—not ‘good’ 
and ‘bad,’ ‘acceptable’ and ‘unaccept- 
able’”; as a particular example of this 
heresy, Evans alleges an assertion by 
“some linguisticists” that distinctions 
among the case forms of English pro- 
nouns “do not matter.” He rounds 
out his indictment with the surprising 
assertion that linguists believe there 
is “no really honest value in the study 
of grammar.” 

A harsh answer to these charges 
could very easily be given: the man 
who makes them is either culpably 
ignorant or maliciously deceitful. I 
have studied linguistics off and on for 
twenty years and have taught it for 
ten, my acquaintance with linguists 
studying English is wide and repre- 
sentative, and I do not know a single 
linguist who holds the views which 
Evans attributes to his unnamed 
bogeyman. Is it not suspicious that 
the bogey is unnamed? Linguists 
would not write grammars if they 
saw no value in the study of gram- 
mar; they would not describe pro- 
nominal forms and their uses if such 
distinctions did not matter; and they 
do not believe that in language any- 
thing goes. To say they do is to say 
that which is not. 

What charitable explanation might 
be given of the origin of Evans’ gross 
misstatement? I can think of only one. 
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It is true that many linguists see no 
way of judging the system that is a 
language, or an element in that sys- 
tem, as in itself either good or bad. 
I say bucket where my Northern 
friends say pail; 1 pronounce mother 
without a final ih I use you all as 
a plural pronoun; and in humorous 
conversation I revert to my childhood 
ways and say | used to could. I have 
no means of deciding, in absolute 
terms, whether these expressions, sim- 
ply as expressions, are good, bad, or 
indifferent. They are just some pos- 
sible ways of saying certain things 
in one variety of English, and I would 
not waste time in fruitless discussion 
of the absolute merits or demerits of 
postvocalic /r/. This is not to say, 
however (and here may be the source 
of Evans’ blunder), that the use of 
these expressions may not be good or 

outside the 


bad. On the ova 
South I deliberately drop a number 


of my Southernisms, since they are 
not always understood; and I dis- 
tinguish sharply between those forms 
which are appropriate for serious ex- 
position and those which are fit for 
laughing talk. The writer’s or speak- 
er’s task is precisely such choice 
among the available resources of his 
language, and he will best accomplish 
that task if he defines good English 
as that English which will best do, 
in the given situation, what a 
man would want his English to do 
there. To deny the necessity of lin- 
guistic choice, or to make that choice 
mechanically, is the part of fools. 
What Evans’ own standards are is 
not quite clear. He wants students to 
write “grammatically”; he wants ste- 
nographers to write in a way that will 
please their employers; but he never 


clarifies his measure of grammaticality. 
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One may be pardoned for suspecting 
that to write “ atically” is to 
follow the unreasoned and perhaps un- 
reasonable rules of some outmoded 
handbook, to surrender one more small 
part of that responsibility for rational 
choice which makes us human. I say 
this for two reasons. First, Evans him- 
self perpetrates bad sentences with ob- 
vious pride in their “correctness”: 
“The full analysis requires an elaborate 
representation that should be tedious 
and unsightly here”; “I have never 
asked these questions but that I have 
not been assured . . .”; etc. No one 
could write so badly without working 
at it. Second, Evans condemns as 
grossly ungrammatical at least one 
sentence which outstanding gram- 
marians for the past seventy years 
(Curme, Jespersen, Kruisinga, Palmer, 
Sweet, Zandvoort) would have ac- 
cepted: “A pile of books were on the 
table.” Often and properly, a collec- 
tive noun may stand as the subject 
of a plural verb, especially when it 
is followed by a prepositional phrase 
whose object is plural; but presum- 
ably, for Evans, the chastity of the 
sin subject is violated if it lies 
down with a plural verb. Such scru- 
ere is vice, not virtue, and the 
inguist who derides it is no enemy 
of standards but of Jow standards. 
Man, if not reasonable, at least is 
capable of reason. 


Purpose of Grammatical 
Instruction 


So much for the “linguisticist” and 
his sins against the dark light of school- 
room grammar. It is confessed that his 
jargon is ugly, but nothing else is 

roved him by Bertrand 
vans. It must also be admitted, how- 
ever, that the insulting attack on 
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linguists is only one part, and that a 
minor part, of Evans’ argument. His 
principal contentions must still be ex- 
amined. As I have said, they are very 
simple. The teacher in the schools, 
he argues, should reconsider her teach- 
ing of grammar (I do not know why 
Evans’ teacher is always feminine). 
The main p e of her teaching 
should be to improve her students’ 
writing, to make them write “ - 
matically”. and to this end she should 
teach only those elements of grammar 
whose relevance to specific writing 
problems she is prepared to demon- 
strate. At best, “she should set about 
a patient, thorough, systematic, and 
painfully honest examination of each 
separate grammatical element in the 
entire battery of parts, forms, and 
functions. Her question of each should 
be the same: “What problems that 
occur in writing will knowledge of 
this one element solve or help 


to 
solve?’ Her purpose should not be to 
find excuses to ‘justify’ the teaching 
of all the elements listed in the index 


of a textbook on mar; on the 
contrary, her purpose should be to 
seek the indi ables of grammatical 
knowledge.” Yet this “painfully hon- 
est examination,” it happily turns out, 
will not place the teacher in the ranks 
of the technologically unemployed. 
She has only to think of the problem 
of parallelism, and her job is saved. 
“The possibilities of ‘going wrong’ in 
as numerous as the elements of the 
sentence, and the only sure way of 
enabling students always to solve the 
problem correctly is to teach them 
to recognize every element of the 
sentence and to distinguish it from 
every other.” The upshot is that the 
teacher may begin—or continue—to 
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teach the whole of some traditional 
description of English but that she 
will teach her traditional description 
with just one narrow purpose in her 
mind: “to help students write more 
grammatically.” She will present all 
the familiar paraphernalia of rules and 
analysis, but she will make her teach- 
ing effective by renga the stu- 
dents that the purpose of the analysis 
is to enable them to follow the rules. 
To avoid misunderstanding, let me 
say at once that I am as eager as any- 
one else to improve the quality of 
student writing, that I share the con- 
viction that more grammar than is 
usually taught today should be taught 
not only in our schools but in our 
colleges and universities, that I be- 
lieve the teaching of more grammar 
might make for better writing, and 
that at the very least I do not see 
how a teacher can discuss a student’s 
use of language without some set of 
atical terms and distinctions. To 

these aims and propositions, so stated, 
I believe I can guarantee the assent 
of a large number of Evans’ despised 
linguisticists. But when all these things 
have been said, the big questions are 
still unanswered. What is the purpose 
of grammatical instruction? Is it only 
the narrowly practical purpose of en- 
abling students, in their writing, to 
conform to some arbi set of rules, 
or is it also the humanistic purpose of 
advancing the study of man as proper 
to mankind? There are many gram- 
mars of English, not just one; which 
grammar, or which grammars, should 
prospective teachers learn, and which 
ar or grammars should practic- 

ing teachers teach? It is quite impos- 
sible, in one year, or two, or twelve, 
to teach students to “recognize every 
element of the sentence and to dis- 
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tinguish it from every other” (Jesper- 
sen’s iar runs to seven volumes, 
and Curme’s to some thousand pages) ; 
since there is no such thing as a 
“complete grammar” of English and 
since we have neither time nor teach- 
ers to teach one if there were, how 
shall we determine and how shall we 
teach the real “indispensables of gratn- 
matical knowledge?” What real evi- 
dence is there that extensive and 
intensive grammatical training is a 
necessary condition of better writing 
or even the best means to achieve it? 
These are some of the questions which 
articles on “ ar and writing” 
should attempt to answer, but Evans’ 
only answer is to pretend the ques- 
tions are not there. 

I can finish my self-defense, and 
turn it to some constructive purpose, 
by offering my own answers. Ad- 
mittedly they are incomplete, and they 
may be worse than incomplete: they 
may be wrong; at least they are an- 
swers, my best efforts to face some of 
the issues which Evans has evaded; 
and argument, not bluster, will be 
needed to refute them. Linguisticist 
is only a sophisticistic word. 

In stating the p of gram- 
matical instruction, I shall take, with 
some Ci ion, the highest 
ground I can. The teaching of writ- 
ng is a mysterious process. For my- 

, I often doubt that I can teach 
a student to write better; I sometimes 
hope that I can help him learn. But 
my uncertainty does not extend to 
the teaching of English grammar. I 
know I can teach grammar, and I 
teach it for a good reason. The proper 
study of mankind is man, and there 
is nothing so basic to our humanity 


as our raya That, and the fact 
that people will pay me for innocently 
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amusing myself by studying and teach- 
ing English, are my reasons for doing 
what I do. I could not prove, and I 
know no one else who could prove, 
that the vast sums devoted to the 
teaching of English grammar pay off 
in terms of better student writing. I 
know expert linguists who write 
badly, and I know students who write 
well but could no more define an 
auxiliary verb than they could lay an 
egg. Maybe the best way to make a 
student write well is to get him born 
into an educated family where good 
books are cherished, but neither lin- 
guisticist nor classroom teacher can 
play God. Given a man, they can 
help him to understand what he is 
and what makes him so, and if in the 
process they may help him to become 
a writing man, they should be thank- 
ful for an added blessing. 


What Grammar to Teach 


My statement of the reason for 
grammatical instruction thus differs 
widely from Evans’ statement, and 
my choice of grammars to be taught 
differs yet more widely. Evans writes 
as if English grammar were a fixed 
and unalterable body of knowledge 
which he controls but is willing to 
share with the uninitiate. In his ques- 
Gone of teachers, he says, he has 
“sampled the full range of descriptive 

mar” and has been assured “that 
most English teachers do in fact cover 
the forms and functions of all but 
the most obscure elements.” What 
can he mean? The claim seems pre- 
posterous on the face of it, and con- 
crete evidence seems to refute it. “The 
full range” of a fairly traditional de- 
scriptive grammar of English includes 
phonology, morphology, and syntax. 
An adequate phonological statement 
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involves, among other things, the dis- 
tinction between phonetics and pho- 
nemics and the description of the 
English vowels, consonants, stresses, 
pitches, and junctures. The morphol- 
ogy can be separated from the syntax 
only by some kind of definition of the 
word as distinct from larger forms, 
and within the morphology one must 
deal with such thorny questions as the 
distinctions between inflection and 
derivation and between the native and 
foreign derivational patterns. In the 
syntax, one must establish a number of 
“parts of speech,” some of them large 
open classes like nouns, others small 
closed classes like prepositions; one 
must somehow relate these syntactic 
classes to morphological classes defined 
in terms of inflection or derivation or 
both; one must establish a concept of 
modification or expansion and state 
the positions of modifiers of noun 
heads and verb heads; one must de- 
scribe the favorite sentence patterns 
for statements, questions, and requests; 
etc., etc. The barest outline of such 
a description is a lesson in modesty, 
and the rash amateur who lightheart- 
edly begins to fill up the outline is 
quickly overwhelmed. To cite a few 
problems quite at random: How can 
one change the meaning of an alterna- 
tive question by changing its intona- 
tion? How shall a compound word 
be defined? What subclasses of nouns 
and of determiners need be recognized, 
and how are they related? What dis- 
tinguishes the keep of to keep going 
from the be of to be going? What 
subclasses of adverbs are necessary in 
order to deal with such various forms 
as then, there, thus, not, never, very, 
so? What order-classes are represented 
in a monstrous phrase like not quite 
all those same two extremely bad a . 
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chitects’ own first four very markedly 
inferior brown French stone houses 
over there on Main Street that are 
being remodeled? Are all the objects 
of take alike in the old sentence He 
took umbrage, alarm, his hat, his de- 
parture, no notice of his pursuers, a 
pistol from bis pocket, and finally his 
life? Why will every reader happily 
accept Bertrand Evans’ phrase the very 
best kind of answer although many 
will reject as un-English or effeminate 
his similar phrase the very most prag- 
matic sense? It is easy to talk about 
“sampling the full range of descriptive 
grammar” or about “teaching students 
to recognize every element of the 
sentence”; I have yet to meet the 
teacher who has accomplished such 
wonderful things. 


Some of the teachers, indeed, whom ~ 


I have met in the last twenty years 
could not even understand a statement 
of the problems of describing Eng- 
lish. 1 know one noisy teacher of teac 
ers who conducts advanced classes 
in English grammar yet boasts that 
he knows no linguistics and means to 
learn none, and when I examine teach- 
er candidates on traditional gram- 
matical problems I get astounding 
answers. For example, in a Middle 
English class in the spring of 1959, 
I asked a group of thirty-two candi- 
dates for the M.A. in English to tell 
me what is meant by case. These stu- 
dents were probably better informed 
than most, since I had explained some 
of the traditional terms to them in 
lectures and since they had been in- 
structed to read a Middle English 
grammar. Eight of the thirty-two 
victims gave such bad definitions of 
case that I preserved them in a mimeo- 
graphed horror sheet. Here are the 
first three specimens: 
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(i) “Case refers to the form or 
usage of a noun in a sentence. Cases 
in English are: (1) Nominative. 
... (2) Genitive. ... (3) Dative. 
... (4) Accusative. ... (5) Abla- 
(ii) “Case refers to nouns, as to 
whether they are subject form, ob- 
ject form, possessive or indirect ob- 
ject form. Hence, nominative, 
enitive, dative, accusative are Cases. 

here are other forms as the voc- 
ative (imperative) or instrumental 
which is the case for issuing a com- 
mand.” 

(iii) “Case: refers to a noun as it 

functions in a sentence. There are 

three cases in ME~genitive, dative 
and accusative—all of which reflect 
spelling changes in the noun. Geni- 
tive used to indicate possession, 
dative the object of the verb, and 
accusative the subject.” 
I hasten to assure the reader that the 
illiteracies are not mine; they are not 
unexampled among the students who 
as teachers, according to Evans, will 
shortly “cover the att and func- 
tions of all but the most obscure gram- 
matical elements.” 

I can only conclude, after analyz- 
ing Evans’ claim and some of the 
evidence bearing on it, that his concept 
of descriptive grammar must be pa- 
thetically limited. I suppose he hopes 
and thinks that most teachers know 
and teach some traditional handbook 
of grammar and that such a handbook 
treats “the forms and functions” of 
all the important grammatical elements 
in English. I can share neither these 
hopes nor these beliefs. The biggest 
of all the questions which Evans begs 
is just the question of which grammar 
shall be taught, and until it is an- 
swered the plea for grammar in the 
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schools is almost meaningless. Does 
grammar mean Lowth in Victorian 
dress or Jespersen’s Essentials or Paul 
Roberts’ Patterns? My own experi- 
ence with traditional grammars (they 
are not all alike) was so bad that I 
should not like to repeat it or to 
inflict it on other students. Precisely 
because the conventional handbooks 
that I know are mainly intended for 
the correction of errors in student 
writing, they overemphasize those ele- 
ments of English structure where 
usage is divided, and underemphasize 
those elements where divided usage is 
impossible for native speakers and 
writers. For instance, some good 
speakers and writers may prefer Evans’ 
was in “A pile of books was on the 
table,” others “A pile of books were 
on the table”; some use the forms 
interchangeably; others use now one 
and now the other, with a difference 


in meaning. rggteiyy student should 


be aware of the different practices 
and should have some principles to 
guide his own choices in such mat- 
ters: soeeneny to use were in a paper 
for Bertrand Evans would be bad 
English, since it would produce an 
saioeniens effect. But who would 
build a teaching program on a foun- 
dation of pedantry? If Evans would, 
then indeed he is upholding standards, 
but bad standards. By way of con- 
trast to the disagreement about the 
pile of books, one might point out 
that no native speaker or writer would 
have the least Saleaon in determin- 
ing the proper order of the six forms 
dogs, big, the, black, ten, same; but 
the statement of that order is a much 
more important part of a descriptive 
grammar than the rules for the agree- 
ment of verbs with collective nouns. 
It is much more important, that is, 
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if the purpose of grammatical instruc- 
tion is primarily the humanistic pur- 
pose o penny J a conscious and 
organized knowledge of the mother 
tongue. Naturally the technologist 
who is concerned to make secretaries 
acceptable to tired executives will pass 
a contrary judgment, for he is neither 
humanist nor scientist but a social 
manipulator. 


Faults of Traditional 
Definitions 


Let us assume, however, that the 
purpose of grammatical instruction is 
not to teach men to understand their 
humanity but to teach mice to scurry 
through mazes in record time. Even 
on that assumption the traditional 

ammars that I have known are less 
useful than they might be, since their 
terms and distinctions will confuse the 
mice. The traditional grammars order 
students to write complete sentences, 
which are defined as groups of words 
that express complete thoughts; but 
the student gets little help if he com- 
plains that that definition applies as 
well to a book, a chapter, or a para- 
graph as to a sentence and that the 
definition does not tell him how to 
judge thoughts as complete or incom- 
plete. If “the subject of a sentence is 
that word or group of words of which 
something is said or asserted,” then 
both dog and man are subjects of the 
sentence The dog bit the man; if “a 
modifier is a word or group of words 
that adds to the meaning of another 
word,” then be modifies rat in He’s a 
rat, since he indicates that rat means 
“a dirty, treacherous man” and not 
“a rodent”; since thing can mean “any 
thing” or “no thing,” the usual defini- 
tion of a noun reduces to the state- 
ment that a noun is a name, and that 
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in turn is much the same as to say 
that a noun is a noun. And so it goes. 
The simple truth is that the tradi- 
tional definitions are definitions that 
do not define. Teachers who defend 
them do not really use them, because 
they cannot be used. Instead, both 
teachers and students rely on the ex- 
amples which follow the pseudo-defi- 
nitions. When a teacher tells a stu- 
dent that a noun is the name of a 
person, place, or thing, she has told 
him little or nothing; but she gives 
a native speaker a good deal of in- 
formation if she says, “Look here. 
Man is a noun. I say one man, two 
men; 1 say the man’s hat, the men’s 
hats; | say The dog bit the man, Man 
is mortal, and Socrates is aman. Words 
that behave like that are nouns.” It 
would seem the part of wisdom to 
recognize the fact that we identify 
nouns by the positions they occupy 
in morphologic and syntactic forms: 
since mice need cues to get through 
mazes, even the mouse-trainer should 
give them the cues. 

What Evans, then, has flatteringly 
called “old-fashioned grammar” might 
just as well be called antediluvian 
grammar, or hardshell grammar, or 
gramarye. In the schools, as he says, 
“the teaching of the same old gram- 
mar has continued in essentially the 
same old way”; prostitution is the 
oldest profession. On the other hand, 
Evans’ new-fangled linguisticists are 
not so new as he would make them. 
I have known many teachers who 
were shocked when someone told 
them their definition of a noun was 
useless, but it was in 1891 that the 
great English grammarian Henry 
Sweet contemptuously dismissed “the 
quibbling etymological definition of 
a noun as ‘the name of anything.’ ” In 
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the same preface, Sweet passed a truer 
judgment on gramarye and gram- 
aryeans than Evans can manage a life- 
time later: “Practica! teachers, who 
generally confine themselves to one 
book and one method, are often 
hardly able to realize how unsettled 
grammar still is.” Forty years after 
Sweet, a great American grammarian, 
George O. Curme, delivered to the 
Modern Language Association a presi- 
dential address which Bertrand Evans 
might profitably read. It is entitled 
“Are Our Teachers of English Ade- 
quately Prepared for Their Work?” 
and it is much more destructive of 
pseudo-grammar than anything I 
could hope to say. Since my con- 
clusion will be rather like Curme’s, 
and since I do not wish to seem either 
new-fangled or unduly severe, I will 
prepare ee my peroration by quoting 
a few of his remarks: 
It never occurs to many grammarians 
to study the language which they are 
describing. They probably think that 
this has been done and that the school 
grammars contain the infallible rec- 
ords of these investigations. 
We find queer statements in our 
school grammars because their authors 
know little about the English lan- 
guage. 
Our school grammarians are not 
scholars.They do not inform them- 
selves upon the subjects that they 
teach. They are helpless if the little 
antiquated school grammars do not 
give them information. For many 
ears there has been a remarkable 
interest in our language both in 
Europe and America, and now after 
a great period of English study there 
is a rich literature at their disposal. 
If only they might become aware of 
it! 
Many teachers of English represent 
good idiomatic English as bad usage. 
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They are not sufficiently trained to 
know what good English is. This is 
an intolerable condition of things. 
The correction of a few errors of 
y Me will not give them [our stu- 
ents] the training they need. They 
must become acquainted with the 
inner nature of their mother tongue. 
A large number of our teachers of 
English have had such a meager scien- 
tific training that they cannot give 
their students what they need. 


Teacher Education Essential 


At this point, amen does not stick 
in my throat. Evans’ proposed remedy 
for the precarious situation of English 
grammar in the schools will do noth- 
ing but harm. The worst feature of 
that situation is that “the teaching 
of the same old grammar has contin- 
ued in essentially the same old way.” 
Teachers whose own teachers have 
not known what they were teaching 
can only perpetuate the folklore and 
superstition which reputable students 
of our language exploded long ago. 
To be sure, more grammar should be 
taught in the schools, but it should 
be the best grammar available—a gram- 
mar constructed by professionals, not 
an amateurish mishmash. I grant that 
in any given case, the practicing 
teacher must resort to casuistry. She 
(or he, if Evans’ Miss Bessie can be 
allowed a male companion) must con- 
sider what her pupils have learned in 
earlier grades, what she herself has 
learned and is competent to teach, 
what textbooks are available, and 
what pressures will be exerted by su- 
pervisors, colleagues, boards of edu- 
cation, parents, businessmen, and 
teachers of teaching in state univer- 
sities. She cannot always do what 
ideally she might hope to do. The 
ideal must still be always clear: to 


teach the best available grammar, to 
teach it for humanistic and not tech- 
nological reasons, and always to con- 
front her students, as they write, with 
the necessity for rational choice among 
the resources which their language 
richly provides them. 

That ideal can never be realized 
by wr the same old thing in the 
same old way. The first step toward 
its realization, better training of 
teachers, cannot even be taken in 
the schools. It must be taken, instead, 
in the colleges and universities, in 
the departments of English and the 
schools of education. A student who 
intends to teach English grammar and 
composition in the schools must first 
learn his subject, and he cannot learn 
it if ignorant men teach him only one 
kind of grammar. The field is too un- 
settled for that, as Sweet said; and 
the profession cannot stand it. A 
teacher candidate should learn the 
schoolroom grammar since he will 
have to live with it; the knowledge 
of evil may be a good, for gram- 
matical virtue cannot be fugitive and 
cloistered. He should also learn at 
least one of the systems devised by 
the great European grammarians of 
English; Jespersen’s Essentials of Eng- 
lish Grammar, or Zandvoort’s Hand- 
book, would be a good choice. The 
candidate should know, too, some one 
or more of the recent American 
books, such as Roberts’ Patterns or 
Francis’s Structure of American Eng- 
lish. Most important of all, he should 
understand the methods of the various 
grammarians, the merits and defects 
of the various systems, and he should 
be able to translate, where translation 
is possible without distortion, from 
one system to another. The unexam- 
ined grammar is not worth teaching. 
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These ambitions are not too high. 
They could be realized in a one-year 
graduate course. But they can never 
be realized so long as the blind con- 
tinue to lead the blind. Bertrand 
Evans denounces the linguisticists as 
“kissing-cousins of educationists.” It 
is hard to say, in the present dark- 
ness, who is kissing whom. At any 
rate, Evans has aligned himself quite 
squarely with those who believe that 
even the teachers of teachers do not 
need to know the subject to be taught. 
He sides with the amateurs against 
the professionals. He lays our present 
troubles at the door of the teacher 
in the schools, whose “methods have 
not been designed to establish and 
maintain a sufficient connection be- 
tween grammatical knowledge and 
the practice of writing.” A greater 
responsibility lies with Evans and his 
like. The purposes of their gram- 
matical instruction are too low, their 
methods of grammatical description 
are amateurish, their grammatical pre- 
scriptions are unreasoned, their cures 
will kill. 

If I must choose, then, between the 
sophisticist and the linguisticist, I will 
choose the linguisticist every time. 
But he has no panaceas either. Though 
any grammar which is taught in the 
schoolroom should ideally be a gram- 
mar which linguists have constructed, 
and though schoolroom teachers of 
grammar should get their basic train- 
ing from linguists, linguists alone are 
not equipped to say exactly how much 
grammar should be taught, or where, 
or when, or how. On subjects like 
these, their voices should be heard, but 
so should the voices of educationists 
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and classroom teachers. As a gram- 
marian, I can no more answer ques- 
tions of educational engineering than 
Evans has answered them. Hence a 
final plea. There is danger at the 
present time, when educationists are 
under sharp attack, that their real 
knowledge and accomplishments will 
be forgotten; and there is always dan- 
ger, when professors are throwing 
their weight around, that the best 
expert on teaching, the teacher who 
does it, will get lost in the shuffle. Is 
it too much to hope that linguists, 
educationists, and may 
combine their efforts, as they already 
have done in some few places, to pro- 
duce textbooks which are linguis- 
tically respectable and pedagogically 
usable? Well-taught teachers with 
good textbooks could do much more 
than chase the same old pig round 
the same old pen. A need exists, a 
market is prepared, and publishers are 
crying for texts. Here is a chance 
for virtue to be rewarded, and much 
of the reward belongs rightfully to 
the great number of teachers and 
teacher-trainers who do mot prefer 
darkness to light. 

I cannot include, in that honorable 
though too often unhonored group, 
either Professor Bertrand Evans or his 
fellow pontificators of the Bay Area 
Association. They believe that edu- 
cation can only be dictatorial and 
that there is just one way to teach. 
I believe that education can never 
be dictatorial and that there are many 
ways of teaching. They believe in 
gramarye. I believe in grammar. 

Well-bred silence is sometimes the 
greater absurdity. 


= 


Literature: the Reader's Role 


Louise M. Rosenblatt: 


Dr. Rosenblatt reminds us that “Literature equals book plus reader.” Perceptive 
teaching of literature must avoid over-concern with either the work as such or 
the personal responses of the reader. Dr. Rosenblatt, author of the well-known 
Literature as Exploration, is a professor of English education at New York Uni- 
versity. This article is based on an address given at the 1959 convention of the 


National Council of Teachers of English. 


AVING been assigned the general 

topic, “literature as communica- 
tion,” I am tempted to dwell on the 
wit, the wisdom, the beauty that 
imaginative literature can communi- 
cate: It brings to us the funded mean- 
ings of our whole way of life; it 


enables us to share the inmost lives 
of people distant in time and space; 
it leads us to join inthe great visions 
of what human life has meant and of 
what humane life can become. But I 
shall resist the temptation to linger 
on what literature offers, and move on 
to ask how literature communicates. 
In the work of art, the “what” and 
the “how” are ultimately only aspects 
of one another, yet in current dis- 
cussions about the literature curricu- 
lum, confusion and disagreements 
often arise from disregard of this lat- 
ter question. Especially does there 
seem to be neglect of the reader’s role 
in literary communication. 

W. H. Auden’s “In Memory of 
W. B. Yeats” describes, you recall, 
the “dark cold day” of Yeats’ death, 
when “the current of his feeling 
failed: he became his admirers.” 


Now he is scattered among a hundred 
cities 


And wholly given over to unfamiliar 
affections; 

To find his happiness in another kind 
of wood 

And be punished under a foreign code 
of conscience. 

The words of a dead man 

Are modified in the guts of the living. 


“The words of a dead man/Are 
modified in the guts of the living.” 
Auden perhaps can startle us into 
realization of the reader’s active role 
in literary communication. The words 
of a poet remain merely black marks 
on the page until they are brought 
to life anew by his readers in the 
context of their own worlds. “He 
became his admirers.” 

Much discussion of literature seems 
to imply that communication is a one- 
way process. The author, we say, 
communicates to the reader. The 
reader is thought of as approaching 
the text like a blank photographic 
film awaiting exposure. Actually, the 
reader and the text are more analo- 
gous to a pianist and a musical score. 
But the instrument that the reader 
plays upon is—himself. His keyboard 
is the range of his own past experi- 
ences with life and literature, his own 
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present concerns, anxieties, and aspira- 
tions. Under the stimulus and guid- 
ance of the text, the reader seeks to 
strike the appropriate keys, to bring 
the relevant responses into conscious- 
ness. Out of the particular sensations, 
images, feelings, and ideas which have 
become linked for him with the ver- 
bal symbols, he creates a new or- 
ganization. This is for him the poem 
or play or story. Thus does he enter 
into communication with the author. 
Only through a recasting of his own 
experiences can he share the writer’s 
mood, his vision of man or society or 
nature. 

Moreover, literature provides a 
special form of communication. Per- 
haps “communion” would be a better 
word to apply to imaginative litera- 
ture. For in reading a poem or novel, 
we are preoccupied with the experi- 
ence we are living through in the 
actual reading. We are alert to the 
very sound and rhythm of the words 
conjured up in our inner ear. We are 
intimately involved in what we are 
recreating under the guidance of the 
text. Othello is for each of us what 
we see in imagination as we read, 
what we think and feel during our 
actual imaginative participation in the 
personalities, the situations, the se- 
quence of events, the lyric moments, 
called up in us by Shakespeare’s words. 
We live through the suspense, the 
foreboding, the ultimate resolution. 
The structure of the work for us is the 
structure of our experience while un- 
der its spell. Aristotle, after all, recog- 
nized this inwardness of literary 
experience when he made the nature of 
the spectator’s response a test of trag- 
edy; it is the reader who feels the pity 
and terror that are the marks of 
tragedy. No one else can read—i.e., 
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experience—a literary work of art for 
us. That is why, also, we find that 
the Antony and Cleopatra read at 
fifteen is not the same work we evoke 


at thirty. 


Recognizing Factors in 
Literary Experience 


Hence, the quality of our literary 
experience depends not only on the 
text, on what the author offers, but 
also on the relevance of past i 
ences and present interests that the 
reader brings to it. We all know that 
there will be no active evocation of 
the literary work, no such experience 
lived-through, if the text offers little 
or no linkage with the past experi- 
ences and present interests, anxieties, 
and hopes of the reader. The work 
will not, we say, “come alive” for 
that reader, but, of course, we should 

hrase this actively, and say that he 
is not ready to bring it to life. 

This fact of the need for “readi- 
ness” is now usuall wa at 
the beginni red child’s career 
as a reader. The child is first helped 
to link experiences to verbal symbols. 
Thus he becomes able through words 
to structure past experience and to 
emerge into new understandings. 
Without sufficient relevant experience, 
he can evoke nothing from the page. 
At best, he may be to the 
appropriate sounds and parrot the 
words, but there will not be organiza- 
tion of meaning. To phrase this sim- 
ply as a matter of “vocabulary” is to 
miss the point. Probably Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s vocabulary in “The Killers” 
and other of his stories is quite within 
the range of some fourth-graders. 
They would understand the individual 
words, yet be unable to organize them 


into a meaningful story. They would 
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not bring to the text the experience 
that would enable them to recreate 
the story in all its complexity. This, 
of course, is another way of saying 
that we must ne asking them 
to read this story until they develop 
sufficient awareness and maturity to 
interpret all that is implied or sug- 
gested by the text. 

What, then, are some implications 
for curriculum of this briefly-sketched 
view of how literature communicates? 
The primary inference, of course, is 
that curriculum planning must take 
into account two elements: on the 
one hand, the great wealth of litera- 
ture of which we are guardians, and, 
on the other hand, what the student- 
reader at any point brings to this 
cooperative enterprise of literary com- 
munication. We need to remember 
that always we seek to help particu- 
lar students, at particular times and 
places, with their special past experi- 
ences and present concerns, to par- 
ticipate in literary works. Literature 
equals book plus reader. The danger 
is that we may neglect either one or 
the other factor in this equation. 


Avoiding Overemphasis on 
the Work 

We may fall into the error of con- 
centrating mainly on books: As 
specialists, we naturally feel our re- 
sponsibility toward transmitting the 
rich heritage of English and American 
literature, and we are increasingly be- 
ing called upon to broaden our pur- 
view to include the whole range of 
world literature. Today, with all that 
threatens our system of values from 
within and without, literature can per- 
form a crucial function. Surely, we are 
justified in reviewing our literature 
curricula, to make certain that they 


include works embodying the esthetic, 
social, and moral sensitivities that con- 
stitute our living humane tradition. Yet 
we must guard against preoccupation 
simply with designating those works 
that we consider important from an 
historical, social, or esthetic point of 
view. We cannot afford merely to as- 
sume that the reader’s contribution 
will be taken care of, or to imply that 
simple exposure to a sequence of works 
is sufficient. 

Of course—whatever the practice 
may be in particular schools—there 
are very few today who would urge 
a return to, let us say, a set list of 
books which every high school stu-. 
dent should read, or which even every 
college-bound student should read. 
The Advanced Placement program 
has demonstrated that the colleges 
certainly do not seek such uniformity. 
Nevertheless, a tendency to speak 
mainly of books alone emerges in 
current discussions of the literature 
curriculum. For example, the current 
—very laudable—concern with raising 
standards is often phrased simply in 
terms of names of authors or kinds 
of books, such as classics or certain 
genres, that should be included in the 
literature program, with perhaps only 
vague remarks about levels of com- 
prehension taking the place of a real 
facing of the other factor in the liter- 
ary equation. 

At a conference of college and high 
school teachers of English, for ex- 
ample, I heard a college instructor 
complain that he could not count on 
his freshman students’ being able to 
recognize various allusions to mythol- 
ogy or the Bible, nor could he count 
on knowledge of any particular liter- 
ary masterpieces. He seemed to be- 
lieve that high school teachers were 
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wilfully thrusting inferior books upon 
their pupils in place of the great mas- 
terpieces. I fear that he was not alone 
in hesicasg upon the high school years 
simply as preparation for real literary 
experience in Surely, entering 
college freshmen should have had ex- 
perience with mythology, the Bible, 
and Shakespeare. But when the pupil 
does read such works in high school, 
it should not be simply in order to 
be able Jater to recognize allusions or 
make comparisons, nor should it be 
for the purpose of later simplifying 
the college instructor’s task. If the 
high school student reads the Odyssey 
or the Book of Job or Romeo and 
Juliet, it should be primarily because 
at this point in his life this particular 
work offers a significant and enjoyable 
experience for him, an experience that 
involves him personally and that he 
can assimilate into his ongoing intel- 
lectual and emotional development. 
Potential present meaningfulness 
should be the first criterion of selec- 
tion. Without this, we have said, there 
will be no real literary experience. 
And that, of course, brings both the 
student and the book into the center 
of focus in curriculum planning. 
Fortunately, a major advance in 
American education and in the teach- 
ing of English during the past twenty 
years has been the increasing pro- 
vision for individual differences and 
for the interests and needs of the 
individual student. It is also more 
and more generally recognized that 
the immediate, deeply personal con- 
cerns, anxieties, and aspirations of the 
young reader—especially the adoles- 
cent—remain the major path for him 
into literature. It would indeed be 
unfortunate if those who are seeking 
to raise our cultural standards should 
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defeat their own ends by encouraging 
a disregard for this still by no means 
universally-understood insight. Yet the 
implication often seems to be that 
concern with the personal or social 
approach to literature, or concern with 
the interests and needs of student read- 
ers has caused, and necessarily leads 
to, neglect of the classics or literature 
of high quality. Nothing is more con- 
trary to the nature of literature itself 
than the notion of such an inherent 
contradiction. 

To improve, not simply the quality 
of books studied, but rather the qual- 
ity of literary experiences undergone: 
this should be the emphasis when we 
speak of raising standards. To lead 
the student to have literary experi- 
ences of higher and higher quality re- 
quires constant concern for what at 
any point he brings to his reading, 
what by background, temperament, 
and training he is ready to participate 
in. Literary sensitivity and literary ma- 
turity cannot be divorced from the 
individual’s rhythm of growth and 
breadth of experience. Sometimes a 
lively and discriminating response, let 
us say, to Enid Bagnold’s National 
Velvet may be a sounder rung in the - 
ladder of literary maturation than a 
pale, confused perusal of, say, A Tale 
of Two Cities or Pride and Prejudice. 
Hence the need for a curriculum based 
on the idea of individual development 
rather than on a standard sequence of 
books. 

A developmental curriculum would 
make personal involvement and im- 
mediacy of interest the basis for 
growth—growth in the capacities re- 
quired for participation in good and 
great literature. Let us not, therefore, 
reject the plans for the study of liter- 
ature that take into account the con- 
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cerns and interests of youth, and that 
allow for individual differences in ma- 
turity, breadth of experience, and 
temperament. Our aim, after all, is to 
help students develop lifetime habit 
of turning to good literature. Books 
are losing out at present in the com- 
petition for the American’s attention, 
evidently even college graduates read 
very little. To blame this on failure 
to expose pupils to specific books, or 
types of books, is to oversimplify. A 
more realistic explanation, surely, is 
that the student in school and college 
has not been led again and again to 
literature as relevant to his ongoing 
life, offering him, here and now, es- 
thetic pleasure in the actual reading 
and help in organizing his sense of 
himself Ae his edie: Once such a 
feeling for literature is established, we 
need not fear neglect of the master- 
pieces of the past or present. 


Avoiding Overemphasis on 
the Personal Factor 


But we have said that neither of the 
elements in our two-pronged equation 
should be overemphasized. If to be 
concerned mainly with books does not 
insure a sound curriculum, so also are 
there dangers in too narrow a concern 
with the personal factor. One danger 
is that we shall be satisfied with lively 
response for its own sake. This re- 
flects a very limited view of literature 
as communication. Tolstoy, it will 
be recalled, fell into such a fallacy in 
“What Is Art?” Insistence on the 
capacity to arouse emotion as the 
test of art can lead to the notion that 
that work is greatest which produces 
a response in the greatest number of 
readers. Tolstoy’s attempt to define 
the kind of emotions he valued led 


only to didacticism. Emphasis on the 
intensity of response may come ulti- 
mately to justify “box office” and 
best-seller standards, or propagandist 
demands of a totalitarian state dictat- 
ing the reactions to be elicited from 
readers. At fault, of course, is the 
conception of literary communication 
as a one-way process, with the passive 
reader being stimulated to respond 
emotionally, rather than to engage in 
an intellectually and emotionally ac- 
tive process, first, of literary recrea- 
tion and, second, of critical reflection 
on that experience. 

Concern for the personal factor may 
sometimes also lead to overconcentra- 
tion on works dealing with the im- 
mediate world of the student, on the 
assumption that these are automaticaily 
closer to their interests. This, again, 
reflects too limited an understanding 
of the kinds of personal linkage pos- 
sible between the reader and the lit- 
erary work. If we think, not simply 
of the externals of setting and situa- 
tions, but rather of the underlying 
emotional and social preoccupations of 
young people, we shall be able to find 
personally relevant experiences await- 
ing them throughout the whole range 
of literature. Too early or too re- 
motely academic study of Shakespeare 
in the schools, for instance, has alien- 
ated many from his works. The solu- 
tion sometimes will be to substitute 
modern plays about contemporary 
life. But often the solution will lie 
in looking at the works of Shakespeare 
from the point of view of the youth- 
ful reader. For example, the adoles- 
cent’s sense of himself launched in a 
grim world of his elders’ making may 
be the door through which he can 
find his way into Romeo and Juliet. 
Let the scholar not shudder at the 
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thought that interest in “family rela- 
tions” may serve as the bridge from 
the student’s world into that starlit 
tragedy. The young reader, when per- 
sonally involved, will be impelled to 
leap the hurdles of time and age 
and form, and will become omen u 
in an active recreation of the ieedh 
itself. Wisdom may lie, too, in being 
content with what the student makes 
of a great classic, if he lives through 
it in his own terms without distortion, 
even if these do not include all the 
subtleties apparent to our more mature 
= This will be sounder training 
than the glib echoings of sophisti- 
cated critical dicta that too often take 
the place of the young reader’s or- 
ganization of his own response. 

Fortunately, to seek literary works 
that will first of all personally involve 
the student does not inevitably lead 
to emotionalism for its own sake. Ir- 
responsible, irrelevant, impressionistic 
free associations, discussion of topics 
tangential to the text, simply are evi- 
dence of inadequate communication, 
an imperfect sharing with the writer. 
The text remains the writer’s control- 
ling contribution, the test of the rele- 
vance and adequacy of the reader’s re- 
sponse. Here, surely, the teacher en- 
ters actively. He knows that a lively 
personal reaction is a necessary, but 
not a sufficient, condition of full liter- 
ary communication. Once the live cir- 
cuit has been set up between the book 
and the student, he can be helped to 
bring forth a more complete, a more 
balanced, a more discriminating ex- 
perience from it. Indeed, it is precisely 
the linkages with the student’s own 
intimate preoccupations that provide 
the challenge to cope with beer os 4 
more complex and more difficult 
works. 


Helping Students Reflect 
on Literature 


Recalling that the literary work is 
something lived-through by the read- 
er, we can recognize that “teachi 
the literary work”—teaching a nove 
or teaching Romeo and Julret—means 
helping the student primarily to re- 
flect on what he has made of the text. 
He needs to become aware of the 

ints at which his own concerns have 
ed to excessively emotional or biased 
reactions, or his lack of experience and 
knowledge have prevented adequate 
participation in the work. He needs 
to scrutinize his response to the vari- 
ous aspects of the work, in order to 
achieve a more unified patterning of it. 
He needs to inquire whether Re lit- 
erary experience has brought about a 
reshaping of what he brought to it. 
He needs to sense the difference be- 
uine. 


tween the shoddy and the 
He needs to fit the work into the 


context of his encounters with 
literature and with life. The teacher’s 
task is to help him better to carry 
out such responsibilities of the reader 
in the process of literary communica- 
tion. 

Given this view of literary com- 
munication, we can avoid the danger 
of putting one or another peripheral 
concern in place of the refinement of 
the student’s power to enter into and 
to interpret literary experiences. We 
have already mentioned the danger of 
making literature simply an excuse 
for discussion of, say, teen-age prob- 
lems. There is an equal danger, of 
course, of making the literary work 
merely the starting point for absorp- 
tion in literary history, intellectual or 
social history, or the author’s biogra- 
phy. Another such flight from the lit- 
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erary-work-as-experienced can be the 
study of oti and critical termi- 
nology as somehow an end in itself, 
leaving the amateur critic still incapa- 
ble of handling his own emotional 
responses to the text. 

Surely, we should be wary of an 
literature curriculum for the schoo 
designed mainly to illustrate literary 
history, to demonstrate literary cate- 
gories, or to inculcate critical termi- 
nology. The matter of readiness cannot 
be merely taken for granted or left 
to improvisation and compromise. Lit- 

history, the history of ideas, 
biography, technical analysis, are all, 
of course, valid and essential subjects 
for study, when they provide a con- 
text for literature and illuminate the 
literary work—the literary experience 


—itself. When, for example, students 
came into a classroom recently ex- 
claiming that they had felt Jane Eyre’s 


troubles so much more intimately than 
David Copperfield’s, the teacher made 
this the starting point for discussion of 
differences in style and method. With- 
out such response, lecturing the stu- 
dents on narrative techniques or the 
use of imagery would simply build 
up a view of literature as something to 
be analyzed for academic purposes. 
Personal involvement, again, provides 
the impetus for meaningful study of 
technique, for acquiring a rica vo- 
cabulary, or for placing the work in 
its historical context. 


Defining the Value of Literature 


In the current upheaval in education, 
we shall undoubtedly be called upon 
often to defend the value of literature 
in the school and college curriculum. 
(Recently, I was told that the preoccu- 
pation with science is leading even 
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writers of elementary reading texts to 
increase the amount of “scientific” 
material, and to reduce the amount 
of space given to narrative!) It is in- 
deed important not only that we base 
our English curriculum on sound theo- 
retical grounds, but also that any plans 
for the literature program be phrased 
to give evidence of due care for all 
of the factors. 

We are justified in arguing the im- 
portance a literature, because of both 
what it communicates and how it com- 
municates. As our little equation indi- 
cated, we can point both to the 
culture-bearing riches of books and 
to the reader’s achievement of intellec- 
tual and imaginative powers through 
his active role in the literary process. 
Our age requires people capable of 
cooperating in the common tasks of 
a complex society and at the same time 
capable of living a truly free creative 
inner life as individuals. Literature—the 
good and great literature of the past and 
present—is at once an intensely social 
and an intensely personal kind of ex- 
perience. Using the socially-produced 
system of symbols which is language, 
using “the words of the tribe,” the 
poet, the novelist, the dramatist give 
utterance to their most personal and 
yet most broadly human visions of 
nature, man, and society. The reader, 
recreating these works, living through 
them intensely and personally, is freed 
to discover his own capacities for feel- 
ing, his own sense of the world, and 
his relation to it. Thus through litera- 
ture, the business of self-discovery 
and self-organization can go hand-in- 
hand with imaginative participation in 
the cumulative experience, the keenest 
sensitivities, the highest aspirations of 

(Continued on page 315) 
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When Do We Begin Teaching 
Beatnik Poetry? 


F. Allen Briggs 


“. . . it is possible that, as a tool of living, twentieth century Beat has as great 
a claim for attention as Elizabethan English,” says Professor Briggs in answering 
the question of his title. Dr. Briggs is an associate professor of English at Sul 


Ross State College, Alpine, Texas. 


Hey DAD, those squares that are 
teaching up at that school are way out; 
they can’t fight the cause any better 
than to jive a lot of stuff from rubes- 
ville, like corny man. I asked them if 
they were hip to real beat poetry, 
and all they could slip me were such 
old boppers as T. S. Eliot and Karl 
Shapiro. When I asked them if they 
ever dug anything real cool, they 
didn’t even get the beat. I tell you, 
man, its in orbit that the kids of the 
big generation are going to cut out 
when the lock pads not only never 
teach them anything from a low pres- 
sure area, but they crowd them with a 
lot of square jazz in a language that 
no cool daddy could dig. 


When do we begin teaching beat- 
nik poetry? There are two simple 
answers to the question—yesterday and 
never; but it is probable that neither 
answer is adequate. I presume that a 
poll of those reading this magazine, 
who are surely the most liberal and 
progressive among the teachers of 
language in the country, would give 
a resounding “No!” in reply; but the 
universality or the vehemence of the 
answer would make it neither prac- 
tical nor right. 


On the other hand, some would 
probably answer “Yes” for the same 


reason I would have given a year ago. 
Let me tell you why I was in agree- 
ment. Last summer I was faced with 
teaching twentieth century literature 
to a group of sophomores, some of 
whom found difficulty in understand- 
ing the more symbolic parts of the 
Dick and Jane stories. Together we 
labored through Lindsay, Robinson, 
Frost, and Sandburg, but as Stein, 
Eliot, Sitwell, and Cummings came 
near, I could foresee hard sledding. 
Finally an inspiration came. I spent 
a day playing some beat records— 
Gindburg’s “Howl” and Ferlinghetti. 
By the time I had finished and the 
students had listened to the crowding 
sound, the more verbal were groggy 
and the less literate had gone down 
for the count. 

The next day’s ent in the 
harder of the conventional moderns 
was received with rejoicing, and any 
subsequent profession of lack of un- 
derstanding was shamefaced because 
the student knew that his protests 
were against the ant-hills of incompre- 
hensibility and not against the Mt. 
Everests. 


What Is Beatnikism? 
What is this “beat” writin; 
may or may not be taught? 
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one know that he is dealing with the 
correct type unless he can hear it read 
over unusual coffee or he can see the 
poet and tell by his beard or her 
black leotards and turtle-neck sweater? 
Most intelligent persons have a sneak- 
ing idea that there ought to be some, 
better way of identifying a kind of 
writing than by the diet or clothing of 
its writers, but they are at sea in listing 
characteristics. 

Certainly Beatnikism is relatively 
new in the culture; the term itself may 
be out of diapers, but it has scarcel 
gone to school. Certain of the practi- 
tioners have attempted to set up 
boundaries for the group, but there 
is only slight agreement as to where 
the borders lie. To most Americans, 
the characteristics are beards, coffee 
bars, bongo drums, lack of frills on 
female attire, and the act of sleeping 
in pads instead of on beds. After these 
superficial signs of agreement, the 
characteristics trail off into a succes- 
sion of charges of vice, immorality, 
sin, crime, or treason—the list stops 
only with the good will of the critic. 

The Beat Generation is cursed with 
a situation familiar when a new way 
of living comes into being. Gathered 
within the general category are at 
least three separate classifications of 
people—the restless, the poseur, and the 
disciple. Many persons and writers are 
labelled “beat” simply because they are 
those restless souls seeking something 
strange or different; they have neither 
the stamina to create a way of life 
nor the talent to ornament such a 
creation. The poseurs, people whose 
way of life has brought them, at best, 
limited satisfaction and who, under the 
cover of a new name, seek identifica- 
tion for themselves while they con- 
tinue to live as they formerly have 
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done, have pushed the beatnik out of 
his “pad” until it is hard to find a 
genuine disciple. 

The philosophical core of the Beat — 
Generation seems to be a frenetic in- 
sistence on epicureanism, a frantic 
seizing of the joys of the present in 
the face of a persistent belief that 
only the present exists. Since this fruit 
must be squeezed dry just now, be- 
cause tomorrow it will be no more, 
any device which will produce just 
one more drop of juice is justified. 

Two characteristics seem promi- 
nent among those of the group who 
are sufficiently verbal to attain part of 
their joy through words. In the first 
place, the purpose of the words which 
the verbal beatnik uses is to produce 
joy in the user and not to communicate 
either joy or idea to others. As a 
result of this purpose, there is a kind 
of exuberant, over-bubbling, efferves- 
cent pleasure in the word for the sake 
of the word—a pre-symbolic use of 
language where the sound itself is 
excuse enough for using it. Although 
the style of Stein is seen in the result, 
there has been nothing like it in writ- 
ing in English; art has been displaced 
as an end—it is “Pippa Passes” in a 
foreign tongue, it is a bird on a twi 
in the spring, it is a Tarzan yell after 
Simba has succumbed to superior 
power. 

The second characteristic is one of 
semantic implication. New movements 
usually find their excuse for being in 
rebellion—against government, against 
authority symbols, agai mores, 
against limitations (whether placed 
by the person himself or by reais 
As used in Beat writing, words must 
be placed in unusual ways, and if 
the way is exotic, the result is more 
satisfying. Grammar must sacrifice 
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syntax to uniqueness, the peripheral 
meanings must be discordant, the 
taboos must be flouted, and the devices 
of conventional style, if used at all, 
must be flung about disconcerting 
ideas. Often the result is saying what 
“shouldn’t be said” in a way that 
shouldn’t be used merely for the pleas- 
ure of rebellion and not to make sense. 

It is the unusualness of the product, 
the unaccustomed quality of the ver- 
biage, which gives a sense of life, re- 
ality, and immediacy to Beat writing 
and hides the fact that “a philosophy 
of life” is, by definition of the term 
Beat itself, irrelevant to one who must 
enjoy the present. 


Why Not Teach Beat Poetry? 


Why should Beat poetry not be 
taught? Listen to the answers. It is 
crude and rude; it is vulgar and sug- 
gestive; it is strange and foreign to 
our way of life; and its proponents 
are immoral, illegal, but only in a few 
cases does the way of life seem to have 
“been fattening. These are serious 
_ charges against a kind of literature; 

oddly enough, the sentences have a 
familiar ring. 

Do you remember a’ poet who, in 
defending himself against a charge of 
crudeness and vulgarity, said: “I pray 
you, of your courtesy, that you will 
not lay it to my lack of culture al- 
though I speak frankly in this matter, 
to tell you their words and behavior, 
even when I speak their words exactly, 
for you know as well as I, that if one 
tell a tale after another, he must re- 
peat the exact words, as nearly as he 
can, or he tells the tale falsely, even 
though the words he uses are crude 
and vulgar.” He was thirteenth cen- 
tury Chaucer. 

Shakespeare came in for the same 
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sort of comment imputing dishonesty, 
posturing, and self-serving. Robert 
Green, in A Groatsworth of Wit, 
said: 
Yes, trust them not; for there is an 
upstart Crow, beautified with our 
feathers, that with his Tygers heart 
wrapt in a players hide, supposes he 
is as well able to bumbast out a blanke 
verse as the best of you; and being an 
absolute Johannes fac totum, is in his 
owne conceit the onely Shakescene 
in a countrie. 


Pick up Blackwood’s Magazine of 
1818 and read John Gipson of 150 
years ago: 

To witness the disease of any human 

understanding, however feeble, is dis- 

tressing; but the spectacle of an able 
mind reduced to a state of insanity is 
of course ten times more afflicting. It 
is with such sorrow as this that we 
have contemplated the case of Mr. 

John Keats. . . . It is a better and 

wiser thing to be a starved apothecary 

than a starved poet; ... 


To find a typical “anti-beat” criti- 
cism in a time a hundred years ago, 
one needs only to listen to talk about 
Whitman, today the “good grey poet.” 
G. C. McCaulay, in The Nineteenth 
Century, said that he was indecent: 
“Tt cannot be denied that in one sec- 
tion of his work, and occasionally 
throughout the poems and prose, he 
outrages every rule of decency.” Per- 
sonally, he was vilified, being charged 
with everything from corrupting the 
morals of minors to personal perver- 
sion; he was fired from his job, and 
to be caught reading Whitman was 
to call into question one’s standing in 
society. 
Men with ideas have always been 
smeared by the stick-in-the-muds; the 
more original the idea the more blister- 
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ing the condemnation. Someday man 
will learn that ideas nave independent 
existence, that they are moral, im- 
moral, or amoral from causes within 
themselves and that they do not take 
coloration from the vehicle of their 
creation. No man refuses to drive a 
car because a kleptomaniac mechanic 
repaired it; he does not throw away a 
shirt because a prostitute sewed on 
it; all participate in the schools al- 
though hypocrites pay taxes. Why 
should men who pretend to “think for 
themselves” dare refuse to consider 
Beat writing because, in their opinion, 
Beat people are wicked, crude, or un- 
conventional. 

There are two schools of thought 
where the matter of the discipline of 
the language teacher is under con- 
sideration. One of the schools may be 
called the communicationists; the cen- 
tral idea of its philosophy is that 
the primary purpose of language and 
literature is to convey ideas from one 
individual to the other and to assist 
in the processes of thought. For these 
people, speaking, writing, and listen- 
ing are valuable because by these 
methods men may cooperate, settle 
their differences, plan new devices for 
their comfort and welfare, and even 
work out a method of living with 
the unsolvable problems of life. All 
these are functions of language and are 
part of the heritage of language 
teachers. 

How does beatnik writing fit into 
such a philosophy of teaching? It is 
a method of communication, and it 
is evidently a method of communica- 
tion which is used by some people and 
is attractive, in a modified form, to 
many younger folk of today. When 
the teacher refuses to admit its exist- 
ence, he slams firmly the mental door 
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of communication on part of his pub- 
lic. The duty of the school is to help 
all students do better the things they 
must do. The Jehova Complex may 
be the occupational disease of the 
physician, the Jeremiah Complex is 
the plaint of the preacher, but an 
equally prevalent illness of the teacher 
might be named the Wilson Complex 
—it is a firm belief that whatever is 
easiest for the teacher is thereby best 
for the student. 


It is certain that the teachers prac- 
ticing today did not learn to hear or 
understand the new argot of the Beat 
when they were in college; to under- 
stand it now will require considerable 
mental stretching on their part, but 
they cannot afford to ignore or refuse 
to admit the existence of this new 
mode because it is hard for them. 
They can use what they learned and 
talk for an hour on “I Wandered 
Lonely as a Cloud” without moving 
a mental gear—their own or their stu- 
dents’. 


It is quite possible that Beatnik 
should not be taught, but my sympa- 
thy goes out to those poor literature 
haters who have been taught Shake- 
speare; both should be used as ma- 
terials for learning. Seen from this 
utilitarian view, it is possible that, as 
a tool of living, twentieth century 
Beat has as great a claim for attention 
as Elizabethan English. 


There is another part to the disci- 
pline of the language teacher, however. 
Some will not admit that the purpose 
should go farther than the teaching of 
language as a utilitarian tool; to others, 
literature is something more. It is a 
record of the trials and failures of 
man as he tried to find answers to the 
problems of life, but in a precious 
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few cases, it is also the record of the 
trials and successes as man found some 
answers, which worked for him and 
which may work for other men. 
Language is not only the means by 
which man lives, it is also a record of 
patterns by which living may be mean- 
ingful. Poor is the student whose 
school only teaches him HOW he may 
meet the problems before him; po- 
tentially rich is the boy or girl whose 
school has made it unnecessary for 
him to relive all of human existence 
by teaching him some of the answers 
to the problems which he will meet. 

Essential in Beat philosophy is a 
doubt about the reality of these ans- 
wers—because they are old they are 
obsolete. Such a belief is the most 
severe condemnation of the elders of 
the present day; too frequently the 
realities of living have been taught as 
flatulent platitudes. When the doubt 
of the Beat Generation is honest, it 
is far more real than the placid ac- 
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ceptance of cultural patterns typical 
of many Americans. In an age of 
power, when the fact that man can 
blow New York City off the face of 
the map in half a second means to the 
Beat Generation that there is no as- 
surance of tomorrow, there are an- 
swers in literature, and teachers are 


‘ obligated to teach them. 


What should be the teacher’s atti- 
tude toward Beat writing? Teachers 
cannot expect their students to think 
of them as intellectually living if they 
refuse to consider ideas as reality and 
condemn them along with their cre- 
ators, who have not been understood. 
Neither can teachers hope to compre- 
hend or influence the minds of their 
charges if they refuse to use the lan- 
guage by which those minds think and 
communicate. If teachers believe and 
understand the truths star-studding 
their discipline, they can negate the 
nihilism of Beatism in a real and posi- 
tive way. 


Literature: The Reader's Role — (Continued from page 310) 


our culture. We can indeed claim an 
important place for literature in the 
curriculum; such imaginative libera- 
tion, such nourishing a a personal life 
is needed throughout the whole span 
of the student’s growth. In these 
troubled days, we can echo Auden’s 
words of 1939: 


Follow, poet, follow right 

To the bottom of the night, 
With your unconstraining voice 
Still persuade us to rejoice; 


With the farming of a verse 
Make a vineyard of the curse, 
Sing of human unsuccess 

In a rapture of distress; 


In the deserts of the heart 

Let the healing fountain start, 

In the prison of his days 

Teach the free man how to praise. 


*From “In Memory of W. B. Yeats” by 
W.H Auden. Reprinted by permission of Ran- 
dom House, Inc. 
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SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


States represented: Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Vancouver, B. C., Virginia, Washington, West Virginia. 


English Other* Total Grand 
Journal Secondary Secondary Total 
(68) (137) (154) 


Do You Agree That— YIN 7. Tea YIN YIN 


1. Pupils at all levels vary widely || 68 1 66; 1] 184] 2 148 | 4 
in potential for 


. Not all pupils, at any grade 181 146 
level, can be expected to 
achieve the same degree of 
mastery of English funda- 
mentals. 


. Life presents many situations 
in which only those who 
can meet specific a 
of skill and knowledge de- 
manded by the situation, 
should be expected to assume 
responsibility for meeting that 
situation. 


. Children at a very early age 
should be introduced, through 
appropriate learning experi- 
ences, to the concept stated 
above (No. 3). 


. Premature attempts to en- 
forced fixed standards may 
retard growth. 


. Concern with the meeting of 
specific standards should in- 
crease gradually from kinder- 
garten to college. 


. Complete di of the 
need to meet objective 
standards is a serious weak- 
ness in any school program. 


. So-called “grade standards” 
in penne school are no 
longer tenable. 


. The traditional marking sys- 
tem at the secondary level no 
longer meets adequately the 
needs of modern education. 


. Colleges should assume full 
responsibility for selecting stu- 
dents to be admitted to thei 
courses. 


* Cedar Falls, Iowa (22), Baltimore (9), Louisville (37). 


Number answering Yes to all Ten questions—22 
Number answering Yes to all but No. 10—14 
Number answering Yes to all but 8, 9, 10—6 
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EVALUATION: A WEAK LINK? 


The NCTE’s Committee on Evaluation of Pupil Performance is working actively 
in the difficult area of evaluating teaching and learning of English. The com- | 
mittee here summarizes the replies to an interestingly-built questionnaire. Then 
the committee chairman, Luella B. Cook, presents a thoughtful discussion of the 
entire matter of evaluating performance in English. She distinguishes between 
“goals” and “standards” and shows their different relationship in required courses — 
as opposed to elective courses in English. Mrs. Cook, a past president of the 
NCTE, was for many years a teacher and supervisor in the Minneapolis Public 
Schools. 


Members of the Committee on Evaluation of Pupil Performance 
James Rybak, University of Illinois 
Dorothy Kell, Baltimore Public Schools 
Jean McColley, Pittsburg, Kansas, Public Schools 
Karl Snyder, Texas Christian University 
Edward J. Gordon, Yale University 
Carrie Stegall, Holliday, Texas, Public Schools 
Alvina Burrows, New York University 
Florence Lloyd, San Antonio Public Schools 
Mildred Dougherty, Louisville Public Schools 
Luella B. Cook, Wayzata, Minnesota; Chairman 


The Caseofthe Loaded Questionnaire 


A REPORT BY THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON EVALUATION OF PUPIL PERFORMANCE 


In the May 1959 issue of The Eng- 
lish Journal and the September issue of 
College English readers were invited 
to participate in a nationwide poll of 
teacher opinion related to the moot 
question of standards. 

Ten statements appeared and readers 
were asked, simply: Do you agree? 
Yes or No. Some readers recognized 
that in a sense the questionnaire was— 
as their marginal comments expressed 
it—“loaded”; in other words, that the 


answers to the questions added up to 
a point of view, and that if one were 
consistent in his replies, he would find 
by the time he reached Number Ten 
that he had made a kind of commit- 
ment. All this was by design. 


As deliberately planned by the com- 
mittee, the questionnaire moved from 
an obvious, commonly accepted truth, 
step by step through related issues to 
a series of Phactint conclusions. Thus 
if the first statement were accepted, 
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then as a matter of consistency, the 
second would be accepted, too. State- 
ment No. 3 introduced another “obvi- 
ous” truth, quite consistent with Nos. 
1, 2— but not growing out of them— 
and Statements 4, 5, 6, 7 followed 
more or less as a result. It was as- 
sumed by the committee that those 
who agreed with the first seven state- 
ments would have no difficulty in 
accepting also Nos. 8, 9, 10, so that 
a “perfect score” on the test was to 
answer Yes to all ten questions. 

The purpose of the questionnaire, 
in other words, was different from the 
usual poll: it was not so much to find 
out in free competition “What do 
you think?” as to test a specific set 
of basic assumptions: to find a valid 
basis for agreement on which recom- 
mendations for improving systems of 
evaluation might be based; or, to 
locate those foci of confusion which 
becloud the whole issue. 


The ten statements on the original 

uestionnaire may be referred to on 
the statistical summary of replies of- 
fered on page 316. There road an 
interpretation of the figures to be 
found in that summary: 


If, as averred in Statement No. 1, 
pupils vary widely in potential for 
growth (and the tabulation shows a 
99% agreement) then it follows logi- 
cally that not all pupils at any grade 
level can be expected to achieve the 
same degree of mastery of funda- 
mentals. (No. 2). 


What isn’t so clear is the relation- 
ship between No. 2 and No. 3. Al- 
though there is still a 70% agreement 
with that statement, these comments 
appeared significantly in the margins: 
It’s a “silly” statement; it’s “too gener- 


al,” “too obvious,” “incomprehensi- 
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ble.” These were separate, single 
comments. 

Obviously the question is a leading 
question; it is, moreover, “out of line” 
—so to speak. It does not follow direct- 
ly from 1 and 2, but approaches them 
unexpectedly from the side. Irritating- 
ly, perhaps, it starts another train of 
thought; it introduces another obvious 
truth (or so the committee believes) 
which must also be dealt with, simul- 
taneously with the obvious truth ex- 
pressed in No. 1: that is, that the 
schools shoulder a dual responsibility: 
(1) to the child; (2) to society. 

Statement No. 1 recognizes the fact 
of individual differences; Statement 
No. 3, the need for developing specific 
competencies. Statement No. 1 gives 
rise to our concern for growth; State- 
ment No. 3, to our concern for 
achievement. Both concerns are valid, 
but imply different concepts of evalu- 
ation and put upon the schools the 
obligation not only of adapting the 
curriculum to different levels of abil- 
ity, but also of selecting qualified stu- 
dents to meet particular standards of 
achievement nec to the main- 
tenance of our way of life. 


It is in Statement No. 3 that the 
concept of fixed standards, as distinct 
from goals (which all pupils may seek 
but attain to varying degrees), is 
introduced into the sequence—not, 
however, from the point of view of 
what statistical measurement shows 

upils, at any age or ability level, can 
but point view of 
what those pupils who are able must 
do, if they are to be selected to assume 
certain responsibilities or be allowed 
certain privileges. 

Statement No. 4 is a corollary of 
No. 3, and the statistical summary 
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seems to show that those who agreed 
with 3 also accepted No. 4 without 
question. It is the purpose of Statement 
No. 4 to suggest that the introduction 
of “standards” into teaching begins 
at the elementary level, though not, 
perhaps, in the way that is commonly 
assumed by teachers at the secondary 
and college levels. 

Statement No 5, though not sub- 
mitted to elementary peck al in great 
numbers, reflects what may be as- 
sumed to be the point of view of large 
numbers of elementary teachers, dedi- 
cated to the concept of growth, while 
No. 6 and No. 7 obviously support 
the concept of achievement, with 
which Ase: at both secondary and 
college levels are vitally concerned. 
Here the total figures on the chart 
indicate less disagreement than on Nos. 
3, 4, and 5. 

With Statements 8, 9, 10 there is a 
significant disagreement, some of it 
perhaps attributable to the lack of 
clarity in the statements themselves, 
some of it to the intrusion of side 
issues which the wording suggested. 
The term grade standards bothered 
some, for it seemed to connote the 
dismissal of the whole concept of 
standards. Had the questionnaire been 
submitted to elementary teachers in 
any significant numbers the results of 
the poll would presumably have been 
different. 

Statement No. 10 failed to distin- 
guish between state institutions and 
privately endowed colleges. Thus the 
question may have been answered— 
not as a theoretical assumption grow- 
ing out of the preceding nine state- 
ments, but as an existing condition. 
The following marginal comment, at 
least, makes it appear so: “State su 
ported schools have to accept all who 
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graduate . . . I'd hate to see colleges 
again dictate the high school curricu- 
lum.” 

Yet another marginal comment 
states flatly: “I'd like to see the colleges 
once _ dictate the high school 
curriculum.” 

Even so, an old issue is perhaps 
sharpened, and the need to look at 
it in a new light is perhaps highlighted 
by the questionnaire. 

Strong feeling filtered out in con- 
nection with No. 9, and marginal 
comments indicated that the problem 
of standards must be solved not only 
on the intellectual level but on the 
emotional level as well. “If more 
teachers tried to enforce standards, 
more pupils would meet them”— 
this was the position taken by a few 
teachers who, in the margins, expressed 
their feelings by the violence of their 
language. 

As the chart indicates, twenty-two 
teachers out of a total 154 agreed out- 
right with all ten statements. Fourteen 
more agreed with all but Number 10, 
where the ambiguity of the statement 
itself may have influenced their judg- 
ment, and six more supported the first 
seven statements making a total of 
42 (20.7%) who accepted at least the 
basic thinking of the committee which 
lies behind the practical observations 
offered in the last three statements as a 
working base for improving our rating 
systems. 

This figure is far from impressive 
from a statistical point of view, but 
is significant, perhaps, of a growing 
realization that we need a new insight 
into the problem of standards. The 
old Pres won’t work. If statements 
1 and 2 are true; if also, No. 3 is true, 
then some formula consistent with 4, 
5, 6, 7 is needed. Long ago elementary 
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schools began acting on their belief 
in Statements No. 1 and 2, and as a 
result created complex problems for 
both the secondary schools and the 
colleges. Those problems still plague 
us, as the returns from the question- 
naire seem to indicate. 

But the greatest significance of the 
returns from the questionnaire lies not 
so much in the total figures as in the 
inconsistencies in thinking which ap- 
pear as one analyzes individual replies, 
calling attention to the fact that our 
problem is not only a practical one 
but a philosophic one. Perhaps our 
greatest confusion arises from our 
search for practical solutions before 
we have established a common under- 
standing of the nature of our problem 
from which those solutions must 
spring. 

For example, you can’t logically 
agree with statements 1 and 2 and 
answer No to Nos. 8 and 9. Nor can 


you disagree with No. 3 and then 
ignore its implications as expressed in 
No. 4. If you disagree with 5, you 
have raised doubts about your ac- 
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ceptance of the principle of growth, 
as implied in Nos. 1 and 2. If you 
accept No. 3, to be consistent, you 
must also accept No. 7. Finally, how 
can a No for No. 9 square with a Yes 
beside every other statement? 


In brief summary it may be said 
that the “loaded” questionnaire has 
fulfilled its purpose: It has offered 
significant—even though partial—con- 
firmation to the opinion of the 
Committee on Evaluation of Pupil 
Performance that the direction of its 
inquiry into the problem of what de- 
termines standards and when, where, 
why, and to whom they should apply 
is a valid one. It has revealed, further- 
more, a number of the sources of 
confusion which beset us as we search 
for a formula that will accommodate 
both the concept of growth and the 
concept of achievement. 

The committee wishes to thank 
those who participated in the poll and 
the editor of The English Journal for 
opening the pages of the magazine to 
us. 


POEM 


I read, and my mind was a room of my own, 


And a cave of my own, and a sea of my own, 
And the thoughts that I thought were the thoughts of my own. 


Now I am grown. 


Shall I step out in front of the tale that you read, 
And say, “He meant this” (of the man that you read)? 
Please listen to me (I thought teachers all fools) 


—Now I am grown. 


New York City 


—Ann Folsom 
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The Search for Standards 


Luella B. Cook 


O F ALL the problems facing the 
English teacher today none is more 
baffin , and at times more trying, than 
that of evaluating pupil performance. 
By what standar be 
judged? What should a mark on a 
paper or grade on a report card, or 
on a student’s record, signify? 

Two different concepts ~¢ teaching 
responsibility clash unceasingly in our 
minds: the concept of growth and 
development of the individual, as sub- 
jectively measured against time and 
his native capacity; the concept of 
actual accomplishment, as objectively 
measured against specific criteria of 
excellence. Both concepts are valid 
and deserve our allegiance. The prob- 
lem which confronts us is to determine 
the manner in which each of these 
concepts should operate in relation to 
the other at each of the three levels of 
education: elementary, secondary, and 
college. 

In previous decades, when pupils 
were expected to learn what we called 
the fundamentals of English in well- 
defined stages, or to cover specific 
blocks of subject matter assigned to 
each grade and give proof of their 
knowledge and understanding before 
passing on to the next, evaluation of 
pupil performance was relatively 
simply. Success and failure were easily 
recognized, and while judgment in a 
few borderline cases was difficult, on 
the whole it was uncomplicated by 
those psychological values which we 
now feel impelled to take into account. 


By and large we were concerned with 
the quantity and quality of work done, 
and our students either passed or 
failed, and at the end of grade twelve 
received a diploma which, as we say 
now, nostalgically, “meant something” 
—something which colleges and busi- 
nessmen could count on; could build 
on: in the field of English, a degree of 
literacy which was cain ex- 
pected as the result of twelve years 
of study. High school graduates could 
read and write acceptably. They could 
spell. And they were familiar with 
the time-honored classics. A high 
school diploma in itself was me 
passport to further education; or, it 
admitted its holder to certain occupa- 
tional preference. 

This is, of course, an oversimplified 
statement of the case, designed merely 
to underscore what almost everyone 
knows is no longer the case. Whatever 
a high school diploma does mean, it 
no longer certifies a common, mini- 
mum achievement in English, or any 
other subject. Colleges have long since 
recognized this fact, albeit with dis- 
may, and taken their own steps to 
cope with it. Business still protests the 
fact, and parents are stm disturbed 
by it, while schools all over America 
labor faithfully to explain and justify 
the changing patterns of promotion 
and accreditation forced upon them 
by an expanding school population. 

Within the profession itself teachers 
are not all of one mind, and react to 
these broad changes with mixed emo- 
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tions. They are neither wholly “con- 
servative” nor wholly “progressive,” 
if I may use these terms to identify 
quickly that split in our ranks caused 
by an unhappy slogan some years ago, 
separating those who “loved children” 
—presumably more than they loved 
their subject—and those who loved 
their subject—presumably at the ex- 
pense of children. 

We are suffering now, I submit, 
from a kind of professional schizo- 
phrenia, and at the center of our con- 
flict is a confusion about standards. 
What are they? To whom should they 
apply? When, where, and under what 
circumstances? Could we but clarify 
for ourselves this concept, I believe, 
many of the practical problems of 
evaluating pupil performance would 
more or less automatically solve them- 
selves. 

The word standards means different 
things to different people. It is, more- 
over, a word charged with emotion. 
It is what the semanticist calls a “fight- 
ing word,” and one uses it with caution 
until he can first gauge the prejudices 
or predilections of his audience. To 
many, the word is associated with 
their sincere belief that something solid 
and substantial has gone out of edu- 
cation—a set of vital values within our 
content field and a diligence in pur- 
suing them. To others equally sincere 
it spells the many sins committed in 
its name—the damage done to children 
and adults who could not measure up 
to specific requirements—all the blocks 
and resistances to further learning 
which a particular manner of trying 
to enforce standards is known to pro- 
duce. 

The immediate problem before us, 
therefore, is to settle on a common 
meaning for the word standards: to 
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clarify its implications and to set it 
in a new context which will not only 
divest the word of the prejudices 
which obscure its true meaning, but at 
the same time preserve those true 
values which can be so easily jeopard- 
ized in its name. 


Confusion about Grade 
Standards 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle to clear 
thinking about standards in general 
is disagreement about grade standards 
in particular. By “grade standards” I 
refer to the idea that for each grade in 
the elementary school and br each 
subject in high school there should be 
a more or less uniform minimum stand- 
ard of achievement which determines 
promotion from grade to grade or 
passing in a subject. For many critics 
of modern education this is the - 
mount issue, but it is an issue which has 
long since been settled in practice, if 
not in theory, all over America. The 
truth is that we have lost—or more ac- 
curately, deliberately abandoned—the 
concept of grade standards, and it is 
this fact which is not only so disturb- 
ing to those who as yet see no other 
context into which to fit the concept 
of standards, but which adds to the 
semantic confusion which the word in- 
cites. To many, the loss of grade 
standards is tantamount to the loss of 
standards. To others, the mere men- 
tion of the word standards seems to 
threaten all that has been accomplished 
in the name of individual differences; 
for the word connotes to them only 
grade standards which they have long 
since repudiated. Here, then, is the 
great impasse which hampers us at 
every turn as we seek to strengthen 
our educational program. 
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In order that we may quickly dis- 
miss it from our minds let me sum- 
marize briefly the justification for our 
abandoning grade standards in order 
to clear the way for a more fruitful 
discussion of standards as they might 
otherwise be applied to the educational 
program. As long as we are committed 
to the idea of educating all children, 
of differing capacity; as long as we 
recognize that children learn at dif- 
ferent rates and to different degrees; 
as long as we respect improvement 
and honest effort, as well as demon- 
strated achievement, the concept of 

rade standards remains untenable. 

hile we can and do measure with 
increasing accuracy how well the 
average child in grade 3 or 5 or 7 


and beyond does read or write, such 
measurements do not presuppose how 
well he should read or write. The 
norm, in other words, is not a standard, 


and to use it as a standard is unfair 
to both the bright student and the dull. 
Evaluation, in other words, is not the 
equivalent of measurement. Evalua- 
tion is placing a value upon what has 
been measured. That value, however, 
may be looked at in at least two dif- 
ferent ways: from the point of view 
of improvement or from the point of 
view of achievement. Both views are 
legitimate, though for different pur- 
poses. 

Standards apply to the latter view 
when we are trying to measure actual 
accomplishment. Standards are sets of 
criteria for judging the degree of suc- 
cessful accomplishment in situations 
where the selection of qualified person- 
nel is important. All pupils, I submit, 
need to be subjected to what I shall 
deliberately call the “discipline of 
standards”—but obviously not the same 
standards. They need the discipline of 
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being expected to meet set require- 
ments, or of qualifying themselves to 
assume specific responsibilities. Such 
requirements, however (or standards), 
will obviously vary with the kind of 
responsibility which pupils are capable 
of assuming. 

In order to underscore this concept 
of what a standard is and how it should 
be determined, let me illustrate from 
a field other than English: Obviously 
all drivers of automobiles should be 
able to pass a driver’s test. Such a 
test has been set up as a standard: that 
minimum degree of skilled perform- 
ance required for safety on the road. 
Not all people must pass the test; 
only those who ex to drive auto- 
mobiles. Those who can’t pass the 
test are not allowed to drive automo- 
biles. 

In other words, while it is possible 
and wise to set up common, minimum 
standards for all drivers—or for all 
pilots, doctors, teachers, plumbers, 
electricians, applicants for particular 
jobs, or for admission to particular 
courses in high school or college—it 
is not possible in the very nature of 
things to set up common standards of 
behavior in any activity for all people 
or for all pupils in any single age 
group. 

The responsibility of driving a car 
is but one of hundreds of responsibili- 
ties, both large and small, which life 
imposes on those who are able and 
willing to assume them. Those who 
cannot meet the standards imposed 
by such responsibilities quite obviously 
should not be entrusted with them. 

In school as well as out of school 
this principle holds: that to do certain 
things one must “have what it takes” 
or develop it. At all levels of education, 
in other words—elementary, secondary 
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and college—there are situations which, 
in themselves, make legitimate de- 
mands on those who are to be en- 
trusted with the responsibility of 
meeting that situation, or of qualifying 
panne. er for meeting it later on. It 
is not teachers or = Ir who arbi- 
trarily set up standards; it is rather 
the necessities imposed by a particular 
set of circumstances that determine 
standards. 

Our search for standards in part 
stems from our own deep-seated need 
for definiteness; to know specifically 
what our teaching responsibilities are 
and how to measure our own effective- 
ness in meeting them. Failure to learn, 
on the part of our pupils, is likel 
to cast serious doubt in our own min 
upon our own success as teachers. Be- 
fore we can settle the problem of 
standards, therefore, we need also to 
resolve the problem of content. To 
many critics of modern education, 
the “loss of standards” seems to mean 
the loss of a firm content; the melting 
away of a definite subject-matter con- 
tent in “experience.” While it is impos- 
sible to set up common, minimum 
standards of achievement for any 
grade level, it is possible and highly 
desirable to set up common goals. 
Such goals, however, will be achieved 
to varying degrees by pupils of dif- 
fering capacity, and the need to ex- 
ercise relative judgment in evaluating 
their performance is an inescapable 
teaching responsibility. 

Thus while it is still possible to set 
up common goals for all pupils in 

ades 7 to 10, for example, it must 

e with the expectation that at the 
end of the year the degree of pro- 
ficiency in the four language arts 
will vary widely within the same age 
group. We can no longer maintain the 
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old grade standards of accomplish- 
ment, not at least if we are to meet our 
responsibility to the individual pupil. 

Yet we still seem to think we can, 
or at least wish we could, and try to 
justify an outmoded system of mark- 
ing on the grounds that grade stand- 
ards stir pupils to greater effort. While 
it is undeniably true that in our schools 
today many pupils do not work up to 
their capacity, it is also true that many 
pupils are doing as well as they can. 
And while it is true that many pupils 
need to be prodded into full use of 
their powers, it is questionable whether 
marks in themselves are the best means 
of doing so. 

Yet the marks A, B, C, D, F seem 
to symbolize for us our concern for 
achievement and we are loathe to trade 
them for any other system of grading. 
Caught in the dilemma of trying to 
use them to refer to both growth and 
achievement, we have turned to abili- 
ty-grouping as the solution to the 
problem of playing fair to pupils of 
varying capacity. Yet it is doubtful 
that the problem of standards will be 
solved by the mere process of division. 
It will but trade one mechanical ar- 
rangement for another. Whereas we 
once set up standards for each grade, 
we now talk about setting up standards 
for each level of ability: the gifted, 
the average, the slow. Such a basis for 
determining standards ignores the fact 
that high standards 
apply to the humble task, as well as 
to the important task; that standards 
relate to quality of workmanship 
rather than to the size of assignment 
and that the slow learning pupil—in- 
deed, the retarded pupil—needs the 
discipline of meeting standards as well 
as the student of great ability. To 
ignore these facts is to overlook the 
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true worth of standards as a motivat- 
ing force within the educational pro- 


am. 

While it is beyond question that the 
calibre of our students must be taken 
into account before they are expected 
to meet particular standards, it is not 
their calibre as such that determines 
standards. As previously stated, it is 
the nature of the responsibility which 
they are expected to assume. Pupils 
of limited ability of course should not 
be expected to assume responsibilities 
beyond their powers. But neither 
should pupils of great ability be ex- 
pected to meet requirements solel 
for the purpose of demonstrating their 
ability to do so. Such aimless contests 
of skill may be exciting, sporting ad- 
ventures. It is difficult to defend them 
as education. 

Not all “superior” pupils are college 
bound, nor is superior ability the sole 


ag of success either in col- 
ege or in life. Average ability plus 
a high degree of interest and industry 
will go farther than superior ability 
chained to indifference and laziness. 


A More Adequate Concept 
Of Standards 


What we so obviously need at the 
moment is first of all a concept of 
standards which will operate for all 
levels of ability, which will hold in 
high esteem the job well done, re- 
gardless of its size. ae applies to 
small things as well as to large things. 
In our efforts to recapture our concern 
for quality let us not again be lured 
into a worship of quantity. 

We need, second, a procedure that 
will dovetail two different, but equal- 
ly important responsibilities assumed 
by the schools of America: the re- 
sponsibility to each individual pupil, 
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that he may develop up to his full 
capacity; the responsibility to society, 
to provide trained intelligence and 
expert know-how, as well as mature 
personalities, for the many different 
kinds of enterprises necessary to its 
security and growth. In previous dec- 
ades, it seems, our concern was pri- 
marily with the latter. At least our 
methods made it seem so. At the 
present time, criticism of the schools 
suggests that we have veered too far 
in the direction of the former. 

Be that as it may, the problem now 
facing the schools of America is how 
to harmonize both of these aims so 
that neither one defeats the other 
and to find a way to balance the pur- 
suit of goals—that is, the development 
of skills and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge up to individual capacity—and 
the maintenance of standards—that is, 
special training for different — 
to meet or excel objectively defined 
standards of achievement required by 
the task to be performed, or the kind 
of responsibility to be met. 

As | am using the words, goals refers 
to the aims or objectives we set up 
for all pupils, to be achieved gradually 
at different rates and to varying de- 
grees. Judgment of pupil vaihemapiins 
in this case would be relative: John 
reads or writes well—for him. James’ 
composition is bette: than John’s but 
not good enough—for him. 

Standards, as 1 am using the word, 
refers to a particular degree of compe- 
tency which we can, under particular 
circumstances, justly expect from stu- 
dents capable of meeting them. Or 
they are the fixed criteria by which 
we judge successful accomplishment 
in relation to a particular situation. 

The crucial question, then, is: when, 
where, and why is it appropriate to 
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pursue goals, accepting wide variation 
in achievement. When, where, and 
why, to hold pupils to fixed standards 
of accomplishment. 

At no grade level can we relinquish 
either of the two responsibilities—to 
the individual, to society—but the de- 
gree of emphasis on one or the other 
varies from grade to grade, and the 
balance between them is a shiftin 
one, with stress on the second responsi- 
bility gradually increasing, and stress 
on the first gradually decreasing, as 
pupils mature and have learned to 
accept the necessities imposed upon 
them by the world beyond themselves. 

It is wholly desirable, I believe, 
that the chief concern at the ele- 
mentary level should be with building 
a strong, dependable self. Yet it is not 
too early, even in kindergarten, to 
introduce children to the concept of 
meeting definite requirements, require- 
ments that grow out of working and 
playing harmoniously with others or 
out of the task to be done: taking care 
of books or equipment, for example; 
putting tools back in place, or of 
directing traffic. 

Other things being equal, it should 
be * gy to assume that students in 
college are now ready to meet the 
various kinds of demands made upon 
the individual in society without their 
reverting to childish complaints and 
resistances. At junior high level the 
emphasis on the two responsibilities 
is about equal. 

Unfortunately the problem of meet- 
ing our dual responsibilities to the 
individual and to society cannot be re- 
duced to the simple formula of goals 
for some, standards for others. All pu- 
pils need both to pursue goals and to be 
held to fixed standards, but not to the 
same degree, or at the same time, nor in 
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relation to the same situation. Solution 
to the problem, therefore, lies not so 
much in grouping pupils, according to 
ability, as in selecting pupils of dif- 
ferent capacity, aptitude, or interest to 
same certain tasks or pursue dif- 
erent courses. Our attention has been 
focused on differences among pupils. 
Would it not help if we refocused 
attention on differences in kinds of 
opportunity to be provided for pupils. 
In other words, instead of basing our 
curriculum organization on who, why 
not on what? Let me illustrate what I 
mean: 


An Organizational Clue for 
Harmonizing Goals and 
Standards 


There already exists in our tradi- 
tional school program a clue for such 
a shift in focus: the curriculum in most 
schools includes both required sub- 


jects and electives: — subjects 


for all pupils; electives for some. Eng- 
lish is a required subject in every 
grade, at least up through grade 11. 
Common electives in English are cre- 
ative writing, speech, commercial Eng- 
lish, modern drama, and more rarely a 
systematized study of grammar. This 
does not exhaust the possibilities for 
other English electives, but it does il- 
lustrate different kinds of opportunities 
which might be provided, each one by 
its very nature automatically insti- 
tuting a kind of natural selection of 
pupils, as well as imposing a kind of 
standard to be met. 

As I see it, here is the basis for an 
organization of the curriculum which 
would harmonize the two concepts, 
goals and standards. It might be as- 
sumed, for example, that in all re- 
quired subjects goals would be sought, 
and pupil-performance judged on a 
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relative basis; that in all electives, 
standards would be maintained. Not 
only would electives be organized dif- 
ferently from required English, but 
pre would also be oriented different- 
y to them. 

In using the word electives, I should 
at this point explain, I am using merely 
the common term for those special 
offerings within the English curricu- 
lum for pupils of recognized talent or 
interest. I am not overlooking, how- 
ever, the need for careful guidance 
to complement pupil preference. 
Whether elected or pa or a com- 
bination of both, the courses I am 
referring to would be set up primarily 
to pursue a subject, and I use the 
phrase deliberately. 

Perhaps we have grown tired of the 
all-but-worn-out cliche, “Teach the 
child, not the subject” but it still con- 
tains an important truth for all its 
apparent illogic. There is a time and 
place “to teach the child,” that is, 
orient our teaching to the needs of 
individual pupils; he there is also a 
time and place “to teach the subject,” 
that is, orient the pupil to the course, 
help him lose himself in order to find 
himself, help him grow by facing and 
meeting the necessities imposed by 
something outside of himself. 

Perhaps, then, réquired courses 
should be organized around the con- 
cept, “Teach the child”; electives, 
around the concept, “Teach the sub- 
ject.” When we teach the child, we 
pursue goals. When we teach the 
subject, we have a right to maintain 
standards. It is the unconscious inter- 
mingling of the two concepts that has 
clouded the whole problem of group- 


In electives, standards might be set 
up on the basis of what degree of 
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proficiency in the four language arts 
the special subject calls for; or what 
degree of interest or aptitude is es- 
sential to success or satisfaction; or, 
yet again, what special demands the 
subject makes upon the pupil. In other 
words, there might be prerequisites 
to being odniioel to electives, as well 
as minimum standards of accomplish- 
ment to be met for accreditation. 

In required English, goals would be 
sought, and attention would center not 
so much in common achievement, re- 
lated to the subject being studied, as 
in individual growth in the four lan- 
guage arts. Here the materials of 
teaching, in other words, might be 
regarded more as a means to an end 
than as ends in themselves. 

Obviously the marking system used 
in required courses would have a right 
to be different from that used in elec- 
tives. While in required English there 
would obviously be occasions for the 
objective appraisal of the worth of 
a product in relation to a particular 
set of criteria, by and large pupil-per- 
formance would not be rated A, B, 
C, D, F. These marks have meaning 
only in relation to a fixed standard of 
achievement. They are not useful 
to indicate individual improvement. 
While they might serve very well in 
elective courses, where students study 
a subject, they do not serve well in 
required courses where students seek 


to grow and develop in language 
power. 


Necessary Variations in 
Teaching Approach 


The teaching approach would also 
be different in the two types of 
courses. Perhaps I can best illustrate 
this difference by reference to the 
moot question of grammar. It will be 
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noted that grammar has already been 
suggested as an elective. This does 
not by any means eliminate the study 
of grammar in required English, also; 
it is intended to suggest, rather, two 
distinct approaches to the study of 
grammar: the functional approach in 
required English, at all grade levels; 
the systematic study of grammar as 
an elective, in grade 11 or 12. 

For years we have been complaining 
bitterly that at the end of grade 12, 
pupils do not “know their grammar.” 
What pupils? we might ask, and in 
what manner, know? Obviously not 
all pupils know their grammar equally 
well, or as well as they should, but 
many know more than we give them 
credit for; only they “know it” in 
a way that must be deduced from 
the way they use language in speech 
and writing, rather than from a test 
on grammar per se. For many pupils, 
perhaps, this way is sufficient, and be- 
fore we repudiate this way, we might 
well reflect on how grateful we our- 
selves would be if we but knew the 
grammar of a foreign language in this 
very same way, as a knowledge ab- 
sorbed quite unconsciously, and acted 
upon, rather than learned outright. 

I am suggesting that, like other 
phases of our English program, gram- 
mar can be regarded both as a subject 
to be studied, systematically and 
thoroughly, and as a tool in the de- 
velopment of language power. For 
many pupils it is important that they 
study grammar formally, as a separate 
subject. For many others it is less im- 
portant. For them their knowledge of 
grammar will become internalized, as 
a part of their speaking and writing 
equipment. For many pupils it is less 
important that they know the parts 
of a sentence than it is that they ex- 
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press their thoughts clearly. To the 
extent that a knowledge of the parts 
of a sentence will help them improve 
their expression, grammar should be 
taught, and is taught, as we say, func- 
tionally, a term which may be applied 
as well to other phases of our English 
program. The functional approach 
seems best fitted to required courses; 
the objective approach, if we may 
call it that, to electives. 

By objective approach I mean the 
pursuit of special knowledge, as con- 
trasted with the pursuit of personal 
development. True, one gains in per- 
sonal power as one studies a subject, 
as one studies subjects in the pursuit 
of personal power. The two ap- 
proaches are not exclusive, consistent 
entities; but the broad difference in 
orientation, I believe, holds the key 
to relieving that common frustration 
in the classroom which comes from 
confusing these two broad, general 
aims. 

Much of this confusion stems from 
the manner in which we state our ob- 
jectives. Objectives for required cours- 
es should be expressed in different 
terms from those of electives. Here, 
for example, are some of the common 
goals that might be set up for required 
English, chosen at random: 


1. To understand the structure 
of the sentence. 

2. To appreciate the form of a 
play. 

3. To respond to the mood of 
a poem. 

Obviously understanding, appreci- 
ating, responding are relative terms. 
Some students’ understanding will go 
much deeper than others; or, their 
response will be more intense, or more 
immediate. While the goals are the 
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FOR J. N. HOOK 


On September |, 1960, J. N. Hook completes his term as Executive Secretary. 
As one way of recognizing publicly his many services to the National Council during 
the past seven years, we submit the following tributes by individuals with whom he 
has served on the Executive Committee. 
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In considering Nick's years with the Council, we might look back to 1953, with 

approximately half the membership we have today, without ownership of the journals, 

with a home to be established and not even a dream of ownership. My one fear now 

: = with only writing and teaching to do, our Secretary will have difficulty filling 
is days. 


JOHN GERBER 
President, 1955 


Nick Hook was the most difficult man to work with | have ever known. Or maybe, 
before any hackles start to rise, | should put it another way. No man ever made me 
work harder. | was on the Executive Committee for four years, and | doubt that out 
of those 1,461 days there were more than a score when—thanks to Nick's constant 
ministrations—I was able to forget the National Council of Teachers of English. | 
found, for example, that because he always had his facts right, | had to worry about 
having mine right—a wearing responsibility. | found that because he was always 
anticipating coming programs and events, | had continually to give thought to the 
future—a wearying task. | found that because he was always thinking in vast terms 
about the Council and the profession, | constantly had to raise my sights—a com- 
pletely debilitating procedure. Paradoxically, the only thing | found upsetting about 
all this was that it was not upsetting. For Nick was not only the most persistent 
and effective prod imaginable, but also the most modest and amiable and engaging. 
We shall all remember his term as a time of great work and great inspiration. 


LUELLA B. COOK 
President, 1956 


During all but one of the seven years | served on the Executive Board, Dr. Hook 
was Executive Secretary. Working with him, | came to admire greatly his calm, smooth 
efficiency, his sustained good-humor, his practical good sense, and his loyalty both to 
the Council and to the profession. 

Important decisions were made during the period. First there was the important 
problem of planning—at Nick's own request—for his retirement in 1960, the year 
that is now upon us. There was the problem of deciding the site for the Council's 
permanent headquarters. Both problems touched Nick personally, but during the long 
discussions of policy and procedure there was never the slightest break in the objec- 
tive manner which | have since come to associate with all Council deliberations. 

It is customary to say on the retirement of an able person whom you admire: ''No 
one can take his place.'’ And in a sense this is true of the person whose service to the 
Council we now honor. But in another, perhaps more important sense, it seems to me 
that the finest thing we can say about our retiring Executive Secretary is that he has 
made it possible for another able person to take his place. He has indeed built well, 
— Council is the stronger for the firm structure he has reared during his years . 
in office. 


HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 
President, 1957 


My first face-to-face meeting with J. N. Hook was that evening in Detroit at the 
opening of the 1954 Conference. His was the interesting and challenging assignment 
as the new Executive Secretary to review in historical perspective the high spots in the 
life of the National Council since its beginnings in 1911. 

During my four years on Executive Committee, | found many evidences of Dr. 
Hook's farsightedness. Particularly would | mention his vision in persuading the Com- 
mittee to analyze and visualize the needs of the Council for a permanent home, a 
goal that is about to be realized. His interest in the summer tours represented an 
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opening wedge for the development of international relationships with teachers of 
English the world around, a development which lies probably just ahead in the future. 
But no tribute would be complete without mentioning his qualifications as a good 
friend, and as a fine human being. 


BRICE HARRIS 
President, 1958 


Nick Hook has come to me in three stages. In the late Nineteen Thirties | knew 
him as the tall, quiet, diligent young man who haunted the Library stacks at Illinois 
and whom we called Nick despite the fact that his real name seemed to be Julius. 
In the middle Forties, after five years at another institution, he returned to Illinois 
where it was my good fortune (because | did not do the job very well) to turn over to 
him the job of counselling the master's candidates in English teaching. In the early 
Fifties, now myself at another institution, | attended the post-session meetings (1952) 
of the Council's Executive Committee as Vice-Chairman of the College Section. The 
search for a new Executive Secretary was on, and Nick Hook's name was topping the 
list. It was during this last stage, his seven years in the Council Office, that | came to 
know the real Nick Hook. Scholar-teacher, executive, tactician, master of finesse, noble 
friend and astute counsellor to English teachers in America, Nick has fashioned his 
own monument. Fortunately for us, he is not going to be allowed to use it for the 
next twenty years because most of us will doubtless continue to hound him for advice 
and help as we have for the last seven. 


JOSEPH MERSAND 
President, 1959 


J. N. Hook is that rare combination of scholar, teacher, and administrator who 
is more often met in the textbooks on administration than in real life. In addition, 
he has an unerring tact, a deep understanding of human nature, and a firm grasp of 
organizational problems. | first heard of Nick Hook through his fine work on the Illinois 
English Bulletin, which he edited so brilliantly. Then | beqan to know his textbooks— 
in grammar and composition, in literature, in methods. Whatever he engaged in, he 
managed to do with excellence. Thanks to his complete grasp of every aspect of the 
Council's business, he has made the task of the recent presidents a happy experience. 

Finally, it has been a rare privilege to know him as a person. | have seldom met 
any one who was so right so many times and in so many ways. 


RUTH G. STRICKLAND 
President, 1960 


The last few years have seen professional growth in many areas but none more 
impressive than the growth of the National Council of Teachers of English. Under the 
pee a4 of Nick Hook, our expansion in membership and in financial solidarity has 


exceeded anyone's dream. It is unusual to find a substantial scholar and professional 
leader also a genius in the economic and business realm, but unquestionably Nick 
has this rare combination. For this we honor him, and for the service these talents have 
brought to the Council we are deeply grateful to him. 

Those of us who have been privileged to know Nick more intimately through the 
relationships of the Executive Committee see him also as a generous, unassuming 
person who remains in the background of the Committee's deliberations, guiding, en- 
riching, and expanding our factual knowledge, quietly bringing us back to the problem 
at hand when we get off the track, and patiently following through to see that needed 
decisions are made. All of us have been enriched through the experience of working 
with him. 
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W. WILBUR HATFIELD 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
1919-1953 


The first Executive Secretary of the NCTE was chosen after thorough search and- 
careful thought. He was not only to assume the duties of the secretary-treasurer, 
including direction of the headquarters but, more important, he would make many 
decisions which had formerly cluttered the time of presidents and executive commit- 
tees. If he had imagination coupled with sound judgment, he might initiate many 
improvements. In the public mind he would to an unusual extent stand for the organi- 
zation. He might do irreparable harm, or make possible a giant step forward. The 
swift and,continued increase of NCTE services, the astounding growth of the organiza- 
tion itself, and the expansion of its contacts are evident to us all. 

We know "'Nick'’ Hook well enough to feel that in the pleasure of difficult 
achievement and still more in the realization of his contribution to the improvement 
of mankind he has found full compensation for his strenuous efforts and personal 
sacrifices. Nick must know that he is greatly admired, and probably is little touched 
by that. We want him to know he is loved; this, he will love. 


HARLAN M. ADAMS 
President, 1953 


It was a pleasure and an honor to be the first president to see Nick Hook become 
the Executive Secretary. Wilbur Hatfield had carried the load of volunteer, part-time 
secretary for most of the life of the Council. The organization had become establishéd 
as a significant professional body in American education. The future was full of 
promise; the ideas for expanded services were numerous; the need for a full-time 
executive was obvious. A Council Committee had scoured the country and the man 
of the hour was, fortunately, willing to assume the responsibility. 

We had projected, as Council goals in 1953, four proposals: (!) that we promote 
Council growth, (2) that we stimulate cooperative group activity, (3) that we keep the 
public informed, and (4) that we provide adequate executive management. When 
Nick Hook ‘became’ the fourth proposal we were firmly launched toward success in 
the other three. The facts, the records, the statistics amply document "our’’ (his and 
the Council's) achievement of these goals. With ''60 by 60" he has surpassed his own 
motto. We wish him Godspeed as he leaves us with a challenging bench-mark. 


LOU LaBRANT 
President, 1954 


To set a professional pattern for the work of a paid secretary to the Council is 
no easy task, but when Nick became Executive Secretary he had to do far more than 
plan a program. He came to us at a critical time. 

Fire had driven the Council to temporary quarters in Chicago, but the offices 
were to move and establish headquarters in Champaign. For weeks work was divided: 
old routines in Chicago; finding and equipping a new place in Champaign. Just how 
Nick rested while driving between Champaign and Chicago has never been explained. 

There was more than mere moving. The old staff, left in Chicago, had to be suit- 
ably paid; the new staff selected. The larger Champaign space suggested new and 
sometimes expensive equipment. Decisions were sometimes difficult. 

The high school and college journals belonged to Wilbur Hatfield, who had 
shared office expense with the Council. Because editing was now to be done outside 
the main office, financial details had to be worked out and contracts written for ulti- 
mate purchase of the journals. 

Despite confusions and pressures, Nick supported and clarified my work as 
president with almost daily letters. How, | do not know, but | was grateful. 
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same for all pupils, achievement will 
vary. 
In the study of a subject, objectives 
would be stated quite differently, for 
in this approach we quite rightly ex- 
pect an approximation, at least, of the 
same results: the “mastery” or con- 
quest of a field of study; for example: 


1. To know the _ difference 
among subject, predicate, and 
modifer. 

2. To define a plot. 

3. To distinguish between a lyric 
and a ballad. 


When we state our objectives this 
way, it is obvious that partial knowl- 
edge is of little or no value. One 
must know all the parts of speech if he 
is going to use that knowledge. One 
can either distinguish between a ballad 
and a lyric or he can’t. 

True, one may not master these 
concepts all at once; he may move 
gradually from vague ideas to clear, 
concise expression of them. Still, the 
ultimate goal when one studies a sub- 
ject is to arrive at a specified point, 
and judgment of whether one has or 
not is simple and unconfused. 

We have intermingled these two 
different concepts, broadly referred to 
by the words goals and standards, and 
become “tough” or “soft” in the 
wrong places. It is impossible, for 
example, to demand or insist upon re- 
sponse, or understanding, or appreci- 
ation, without running the risk of 
killing the very thing that: we seek. 
Nor can we grow tough about the 
right things in the wrong places. Some 
pupils should never be held to dis- 
tinguishing between a lyric and a bal- 
lad, albeit they should be helped to 
a kind of appreciation of both, an ap- 
preciation based more on emotional 
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response to, however, than intellectual 
understanding of. Nor should pupils 
of low potential be exempt from the 
discipline of meeting the demands of 
the task to be done. Only, the tasks 
set for such pupils must come within 
the range of their ability. 

Briefly, then, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that in required courses 
English goals would be set up in terms 
of what we wish to accomplish in the 
way of personal development: to de- 
velop reading skill, to instill the love 
of literature, to improve writing and 
speaking ability, etc.; that in elective 
(or assigned) courses, aims would be 
expressed in terms of results expected, 
those results determined by the nature 
of the subject and one’s purpose in 
studying it. 

It follows that teaching methods 
would also be different in the two 
broad types of courses. Just as gram- 
mar can be; taught both functionally 
and as a subject, so can Shakespeare or 
News Writing or any other subject 
within our field. In an elective in 
Shakespeare we may assume, perhaps, 
a minimum of reading competence and 
proceed accordingly. The placing of 
a Shakespearean play in a required 
course, however, permits no such as- 
sumption, and teaching methods take 
this fact into consideration. The free 
use of films and recordings and simpli- 
fied versions of the text would all 
aim at helping the slow pupil to follow 
the plot, understand the characters and 
grasp, as well as he can, the ideas im- 
plied. Our disappointment in pupil 
performance so frequently arises from 
our own failure to gear our expecta- 
tions to what we have a right to 
expect. We look for mastery rather 
than growth, and unconsciously mea- 
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sure our own success in such unreal- 
istic terms. 

I have been suggesting an organiza- 
tional clue that will break the dead- 
lock between two equally important 
concepts of education and permit us 
to fulfill our teaching responsibilities 
both to the individual and to society 
without either one being hampered 
by the other. To build upon this clue, 
however, requires the careful nurture 
of two basic attitudes both within our- 
selves and within our students. 


1. A respect for excellence. 
2. A respect for the task to be 
done—as a thing in itself. 


We face daily the problem of play- 
ing fair to both our pupils and our 
subject: of dealing compassionately 
and understandingly with pupils in all 
their immaturities, and yet also of 
retaining our own loyalty to the sub- 
ject that we teach, without petty 
recrimination against those whose 
interest in it we cannot arouse. 

But our pupils, too, are caught in 
the same tension: to hold on to a 
belief in themselves, regardless of their 
failures in accomplishment, while they 
build their ideals, or explore the vast 
world outside themselves. 

How, then, do we build in the minds 
of our pupils a respect for the excel- 
lence which they themselves cannot 
attain? Not, I contend, by the process 
of “homogeneous grouping,” the sort- 
ing of pupils according to general 
ability. What we undoubtedly need 
is to build gradually in our required 
courses a respect for the qualities of 
good literature, of good writing be- 
yond one’s own capacity for achieving 


them. Here, taking a leaf from the 
sportsman’s creed, we can differentiate 
between amateur and professional rat- 
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ing. In sport, the amateur, even the 
ra is agen social standing. Yet 
how enthusiastically he applauds the 
achievement of the champion. He 
knows what championship is and exults 
in mastery—from the sidelines, to be 
sure, where all of us in most of our 
activities must sit. But in a democracy 
the sidelines, so to speak, are import- 
ant, and to the degree that the masses 
support their leaders intelligently is 
democracy secure from the hazards 
of social explosions caused by the ac- 
cumulated resentment of those who 
have learned secretly to envy, but 
never to admire. 

But more basic to the successful 
teaching of electives, I believe, is the 
other attitude, previously mentioned: 
a respect for the job at hand, a belief 
in its priority over and above one’s 
own immediate inclination. The suc- 
cess of a subject-oriented course will 
depend upon the study-habits of the 
pupils who elect or are assigned to 
the course, and the development of 
these, in turn, is one of the goals to 
be sought in all required courses. 

Pupils themselves are familiar with 
the concepts, “The play must go on,” 
or “The school paper comes out on 
time,” regardless of the personal con- 
venience of leading man or editor. In 
countless activities we stress this con- 
cept and go far in developing pride 
in the enterprise itself. We have only 
to apply it with more insight to the 
problems of individual study. When 
is one learning, and when, demonstrat- 
ing what one has learned? When may 
one make mistakes in a trial and error 
type of learning; when must one be 
held to account? What is the dif- 
ference between private writing and 
public communication? And what are 
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the special responsibilities one auto- 
matically assumes in the latter which 
he need not heed in the former? Here, 
too, are concepts that have become 
confusingly intertwined, with the re- 
sult that we are neither fair to our 
students nor to our subject, but dangle 
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helpless! between two poles, both of 
which deserve our allegiance. 

It is toward the clarification of such 
moot issues and toward the harmoniz- 
ing of such diverse elements that the 
Committee on the Evaluation of Pupil 
Performance is bending its efforts. 


John Hay Fellowships 


The following high school English teachers have been awarded John Hay Fellowships 
for study in the humanities during the 1960-61 school year: 


Morris H. Ball, Rochester, New York 

Jewel J. Bindrup, Ogden, Utah 

Marydessie Blayney, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

James C. Britain, Seattle, Washington 

Jean L. B. Christison, Tucson, Arizona 

Margueritte Crawford, Arlington, Virginia 

Wilbury A. Crockett, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 

Kathryn Curran, Rochester, New York 

Theodora W. Daniel, Washington, D.C. 

Louis G. Dickens, Irondequoit, N. Y. 

Forrest R. Enders, York, Pa. 

Alfred P. Fehl, Hagerstown, Md. 

Ruth B. Gimbernat, Bay Shore, N.Y. 

Mary L. Hair, Lake Charles, La. 


Horton J. Troy, Portland, Oregon 
Joanna B. Jeffreys, Portland, Oregon 
William Koloff, Detroit, Michigan 
Geraldine LaRocque, Evanston, Illinois 
Elizabeth Lee, Newtonville, Mass. 
Olivio Lopes, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Serena Mowry, Litchfield, Conn. 
John Pickering, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Sander Pistol, Chicago, IIl. 

Mildred Robichaux, Baton Rouge, La. 
Edward Tipper, Wheatridge, Colorado 
Richard Zahner, Springfield, Mass. 
David Zamchick, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Bernard Ziemski, Greene, N. Y. 


THE TEACHER’S DILEMMA 


Shall I defy the trend and hammer 
Away, to forge a tool of grammar? 
Or shall I, loosing false restraint, 
Let them decide what usage ain’t? 


Tempe, Arizona 


—F. O. Cooke 
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Paperback Buying Patterns 
David Zamchick 


Paperbound books are playing an important role in many classrooms. But what 
are students reading in paperbacks? This one-year survey of purchases from the 
Teen Age Book Club by several classes in one school gives some answers. Mr. 
Zamchick teaches at the South Senior High School, Great Neck, Long Island, 


New York. 


HE PAPERBACK buying pat- 
terns of high school students reveal 
marked differences in the same class as 
well as among different groups on the 
same grade level. Paradoxically, these 
popular patterns also indicate a level of 
buying which approximates a kind of 
mass reading taste. 

This summary of a survey attempts 
to describe some of the differences 
which are likely to occur and to score 
some of the reasons for different buy- 
ing patterns on the same grade level. 
By focusing on the top and bottom 
buying scales of each of four eleventh- 
grade groups, we can note differences 


as well as similarities in each group. 
The Otis Quick-Scoring Test of 
Mental Ability for high schools, as 
used in the survey, provides an indi- 
cator of academic ability and probably 
establishes some evidence of reading 
proficiency. 

The four classes participated in pur- 
chasing books from the Teen Age 
Book Club. This service provided each 
group with sixteen titles eight times 
during the year for a total of 128 
books. The titles available for pur- 
chase presented reading choices which 
are useful in gauging the buying 
interests of each group. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAPERBACK PURCHASES OF FOUR 
ELEVENTH GRADE CLASSES 


Regular Group I (Superior) 
English 

Classes Group II (Average) 
Special Group III (Remedial) 
Reading 

Classes Group IV (Remedial) 


Free Dividends 


Total Distribution 


(1) 
No. of 
Students 


(3) 
Percentage of all 
Purchases 


46 


(2) 
Total 
Purchases 


21 
22 


11 
100 
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Group I, the superior class, bought more books than any other group. Its 
purchases reveal that it has achieved the reading habit and feels secure with 
it. Special reading classes (Groups III and IV) are likely to hold their own 
or go beyond purchasing expectations when paperbacks are introduced into 
the classroom. The “average” class (Group II), because of its wide — 
grade range and diversity of abilities, presents greater challenges to establish- 
ment of student-owned libraries through paperback purchases. 


COMPARISON OF GROUP PURCHASES 
Group I (Superior) 
Purchases Top Buying Scale (1-7) 
. The upper quarter of this group indi- 
cates that girls tend to buy more books. 
. The weakest student (#1), not in abili- 


ty but in graded effort, bought the most 
books. 


Bottom Buying Scale (21-26) 


. The bottom quarter of this group re- 
veals that boys buy fewer books. 

. The top student in the group (#26), 
in ability as well as in graded effort, 
bought no books; the public library, 
school library, and home library satis- 
fied his needs. 

IQ Average 114 


Purchasing Power: . High 29 
Low 


Most Popular Books Purchased by Group I 


Cress Delahanty Of the books purchased by this 
Hannibal group, the first six appear to be 
The Time Machine of sbidin reading interest and 
The Scarlet Letter of these, just two or three offer 
I Am Fifteen mature insights into human ex- 
The Bridge over the River Kwai perience. 

Here’s the Answer 
Mission of the Stars 
More Bobby Sox 

The Girl He Left Behind 


In general, the higher the IQ, the for a paperback library of one’s own. 
greater was the tendency to buy books However, Group I also showed some 


Student 1Q 
1. Girl 120 
2. Girl 118 
3. Boy 127 
5. Girl 130 16 
6. Girl 101 16 
Average 11 7 
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ambivalent feeli toward paper- 
versation and attitude, indicated a 
negative response, claiming that they 
preferred hard-backed books. In a 
number of instances, this could be 
interpreted as a built-in bias against 


Group II 


Student Purchases 


. Girl 
. Girl 
. Girl 
. Girl 
. Girl 
. Boy 


1Q 


. Girl 
. Girl 
. Boy 
. Boy 
. Girl 
. Boy 


IQ Average 104 


113 

99 
105 
113 
110 
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the cheaper soft cover, encouraged, in 
art, by past traditions of hard-bound 
ook reading assignments and b 
arental attitudes. On the other ie | 
it could also be interpreted as an indi- 
cator of the level of reading which 
was available in paperback resources.* 


(Average) 
Top Buying Scale (1-6) 


. Girls led the buying by a wide margin. 
. In general, the weaker girl students 


tended to buy the most books. 


. The best boy student in the class (#6), 


in ability as well as in graded effort, 
purchased far less than the weaker girl 
students. 


Bottom Buying Scale (19-24) 


. Girls and boys were evenly matched 


on the lower buying pattern. 


. The weakest student in the class (#24), 


not in ability but in graded effort, 
bought no books. 


. One of the better girl students (#23) 


bought none, claiming the public library 
as her preferred resource. 


Purchasing Power: High 
Low 
Average 


Most Popular Books Purchased by Group II 


I Am Fifteen 

For Girls Only 

Cress Delahanty 

The Bridge over the River Kwai 
More Bobby Sox 

The Bridge at Andau 

The Merchant of Venice 
Scarlet Royal 

Trish 

U-Boat 977 


With the exception of that of one 
boy (#6) in the ns Bef buying 
scale, the IQ’s show the opposite 
of what might be expected. The 
students with relatively low IQ’s 
did the most buying. Six of the 
ten popular choices reflect girls’ 
reading interests. 


QA ~i 


*Campus Book Club, now operating on a national scale, assures accessibility of quality paper- 


backs for high school students. 


1 90 19 1 
= 2 103 18 2 
= 3 97 12 
4 4 83 10 3 
a 5 98 9 
ae 6 117 8 
1 97 2 1 
4 20 2 
> 4 21 2 2 
22 
23 0 
ro 24 0 3 
0 
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For the most ‘sae the popular book 
list for Group II reveals dominant boy 
and girl patterns. Two of the titles 
are nonfiction accounts of World 
War II; another is a fictionalized war 
experience of the same period. Class 
composition, in part, explains the 
weighting of girl titles. There were 
four more girls than boys in the class. 
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have hindered purchases. Too great 
a difference in reading attitudes may 
have prevailed within the group. In 
gous the buying patterns were set 

y weaker girl students and there is 
the further possibility, as in the 
superior group, that the books availa- 
ble were not of sufficient interest to 
many students. 


In addition, the IQ distribution may 


. Group III (Reading Techniques) 
Top Buying Scale (1-3) 
. Again, girls lead purchases in this read- 


ing 
. The weakest student in the group (#1), 
in ability as well as in graded effort, 


bought the most books. 


Student 1Q_ Purchases 


2. Girl 100 20 
3. Girl 9%6 18 


Bottom Buying Scale (10-12) 


. With only four girls in the class, boys 
still purchase fewer books. 

. The boy and girl with the highest read- 
ing interest, in the teacher's opinion, 
bought the fewest books, not from lack 
of funds but through preference for 
other sources. 


10. Boy 92 
11. Girl 101 
12. Boy 100 


IQ Average 96 


Purchasing Power: High 23 
Low 5 
Average 12 


Most Popular Books Purchased by Group III 


Book of Guns 

The Great Houdini 

Rommel, The Desert Fox 

I Am Fifteen 

Pat Boone 

The Girl He Left Behind 
The Most Dangerous Game 
The Red Car 

The Time Machine 

Wanted: Dennis the Menace 


Most noticeable in this selection 
is that there is no obvious group- 
ing of dominant interests. Here, 
the keynote is variety with no 
particular clue to type of litera- 
ture or patterned response. 
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This special reading group has only 
half as many students as the previous 
one which was a regular English class, 
yet it bought fully as many books 
and, with the exception of one title, 
all of its reading choices are different. 
While there were only four girls in 
the group, three of the four led the 
buying patterns, and it is interesting 
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to note that six of the most popular 
titles purchased would probably be of 
eater mare to boys than girls. 
ost likely, this reflected the fact 
that the secretarial duties were divided 
evenly between boy and girl assistants 
and both parties were equally instru- 
mental in helping classmates make wise 
reading choices for themselves. 


Group IV (Reading Techniques) 


IQ Purchases 


94 1. 
91 
83 


Top Buying Scale (1-3) 
In this, the weakest group of all, the 
boys finally achieved buying promi- 


nence, 


. The weakest student (#1), academical- 


94 
101 
88 


ly, though not the one with the lowest 
potential, bought the most books. 


Bottom Buying Scale (7-9) 


. One student (#9) transferred into the 


group late in the year and never got 
her bearings in the reading program. 


. Another student (#8) had little money 


IQ Average 95 


to buy books but made wide use of the 
class library. 


High 
Low 
Average 


Purchasing Power: 


Most Popular Books Purchased by Group IV 


. Book of Guns 
2. The Bridge over the River Kwai 
. The Most Dangerous Game 
(Two each of twelve other 
titles were also purchased) 


While this was the reading group 
which was least motivated, it managed 
to maintain an interest in paperback 
purchases. Without the introduction 


4 
3 
3 


There is no discernible buying 
pattern. The majority of pur- 
chases, as of the three selections 
listed, tended toward stories of 
action and how-to-do-it manuals. 


of paperbacks for personal libraries 

this group, unlike the others which 

used school and community resources 
(Continued on page 371) 
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Is Poetry Your Béte Noire? 


Louise P. Kasl 
Elkins Park Junior High School, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 


Do you teach a poetry unit in your 
English course? I have been surprised to 
find that many of my colleagues have 
avoided teaching poetry, unless such a 
unit be required in the course of study. 
Most children seem to have an innate 
appreciation of poetry, while many 
teachers appear to possess a poetry-unit 
phobia. 

This fear causes many instructors to 
take refuge in technical analysis where 
they are safe, but isolated, from their 
— Dissatisfaction with this approach 
and a negative reaction from my pupils 
led to the development of my own unit 
which my pupils and I enjoy as much 
or more than any other. 

The most important segment of the 
entire unit is the introduction. Children 
are uncanny in their ability to discern 
the true feelings of a teacher. If you 
love poetry, they love poetry. They will 
just as readily imitate the negative atti- 
tude of “Let’s take this horrible educa- 
tional medicine quickly and be done 
with it.” 

As the first step I show a film, “How 
to Read Poetry” (Coronet Films, Ruth 
Strang, collaborator), This film corre- 
lates the reading of poetry with suitable 
music and visual effects. The empha- 
sis is upon appreciation. The narrator 
explains that appreciation is heightened 


by understanding the viewpoint of the 
poet: 
“A poet writes to create an effect upon 
one or more of the five senses. He 
ma — this effect by compari- 
oo such as similes or Ses ors. 
He may appeal to our love of sound 
by the use of onomatopoeia or allitera- 
tion. By word-painting he may help 
us to see more vividly. He may write 
on any subject; his mood may be 
serious or facetious; he may teach a 
moral, or he may teach nothing.” 
Following the film I elicit criticism 
from the class. What information did 
the film attempt to impart? Did it suc- 
ceed? Was the background music ap- 
propriate? The class members think that 
they are criticizing the film, but in 
reality they are reviewing the content. 
Our discussion is continued the next 
riod, dually departing from the 
Im. I » the following 
questions evoke interest in pupils and 
build confidence since they are capable 
of formulating answers without research. 
They realize that poetry is a familiar 
subject, not a frightening béte noire. 
1. How does differ from prose? 
2. What is 
3. Do you remember any rhymes from 
your childhood? 
4. What is rhythm? 
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. Does dancing involve an understand- 
ing of rhythm? 

. Would you rather hear a familiar 
tune or a new one? 

. Do you prefer reading sheet music 
silently to singing your favorite 
song? 

. Have you ever memorized words 
to a song? 

. Can you recite any tongue-twisters? 

. How many types of prose can you 
name? 

. How many types of can 
you identify? (Introduce types of 

try briefly here.) 
$ a poet more limited than a novel- 
ist in choice of subject or mood? 

- Do children like to chant? Why? 

. Why do school pep songs and 
cheers appeal to us? 

- What is choral reading? 

. In what ways are music and poetry 
similar? 

. In what ways are art and poetry 
similar? 

. Do individuals differ in appreciation 
of types of art? Music? Boe ? 

. Are the Psalms of the Bible written 
as prose? 

. Is the speech of the Psalms literal or 


figurative? 


First Assignment 


After this introduction I give the 
first assignment: each pupil must read 
aloud one poem to the class, having first 

racticed at home. The poem may be 
ie or short, humorous or serious. It 
may be selected from books on my 
shelves, the library, or any other source. 
There is no mark given, since the object 
of this enterprise is enjoyment. Laying 
the foundation for future written work, 
we discuss each poem briefly, varying 
the questions in order to prevent bore- 
dom. Academic classes learn gradually 
to identify — of speech and types 
of poems. The nonacademics strive to 
clarify their reasons for liking certain 


After completing the group phase, 
each pupil begins his individual written 


work. Academic pupils submit booklets 
containing poems, critical analyses, and 
commentary on appreciation. Three- 
fourths of the poems must be accompa- 
nied by drawings or clippings depictn 
the mood, impression, or story of eac 
poem. I have worked very closely with 
the art teacher in this correlation of art 
and , and, in some cases, I have 
varied individual assignments according 
to innate talent in either art or creative 
writing. Is there any higher form of 
appreciation than ability to interpret one 
art medium by another? The culmina- 
tion of the pupil’s achievement is the 
writing of an original poem. This is 
attempted only after adequate prepara- 
tion in class: Le., the writing of a class 
poem and individual help. 

Nonacademics do similar work but 
of a less difficult nature. The original 
poem is omitted and technical knowl- 
edge is limited to the pupil’s erscsmers 
with colored pencils the lines whic 
exemplify imagery. Commentary is lim- 
ited to noting reasons for enjoyment of 
specific poems. Drawings or clippings 
remain a requirement. 

The finale of the unit is the reading 
aloud of original poems, a rereading of 
favorite discovered while writing 
the contents of the booklet, and listening 
to poetry records from our school li- 
brary. My 0s enjoy the following 
ones in particular: 

1. “Basil Rathbone Reads Edgar Allan 
Poe” (Caedmon TC1028) 

2. “Edna St. Vincent Millay Read by 
Judith Anderson” (Caedmon TC 
1024) 

. “Judith Anderson Reads Robert 
Louis Stevenson” (Caedmon TC 
1077) 

4. “Ogden Nash Reads Ogden Nash” 
(Caedmon TC 1015) 

5. “Robert Frost Reads His Own 
Poetry” (Caedmon TC 1060) 


I conclude this unit a bit later than 
my pupils with a mental evaluation. Ac- 
cording to his own ability, each pupil, I 
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believe, reads widely and thinks ay 0 A 
of poetry. A few write truly fine 
fo ee subsequently submitted to the 

ational High School Poetry Associ- 
ation during its annual contest. I do 


not teach them how to write iy 
but realizing my appreciation o their 
creative work and desire to help them, 
they release their innate potential into 
accomplishment. 


Gimme a Gimmick 


Fr. William F. Wiebler 
Assumption High School, Davenport, lowa 


“Gentlemen, you know a lot about 
cars. I know nothing. My old Ford’s 
iving out and I need to buy a new one. 
ow about you men doing some re- 
search for me to determine the best 
car for me to buy?” 

With this unconventional approach I 
introduced research papers into my 
lower-level senior English class. The 
previous year I had used the conventional 
approach, assigning topics out of the 
book and delivering lectures on the ter- 
minology of term papers. Because the 
crop had been a most disappointing one 
I turned to this method. 

My theory was that I had to find 
=e. in which the boys would be 
interested. If their interest could be 
aroused, they would have the incentive 
to master some of the techniques of 
doing research and writing the informa- 
tion in a presentable manner. 

They took the bait. That very class 
all we did was discuss my problem of 
buying a new car. “What did I want 
in a car? How much was I willing to 
Ray? What model was I interested in? 

as it to be an eight or six cylinder?” 
Question after question was asked by 
boys who previously had never raised a 
hand in class. 

Rapport had already been established 
between us through my old Ford which 
they had duulsbedly termed “The White 
Lemon” because I was always having 
trouble with it. Now that they were to 


share their knowledge with me in pur- 
chasing a new car, they wanted to make 
sure that I didn’t get taken again. 

Through class the members 
decided that superficial knowledge was 
not enough. Car dealers would have to 
be contacted. Pamphlets would have to 
be read. Charts would have to be com- 
piled. Comparisons would have to be 
made. Facts would have to be garnered. 
When all of these were in I would make 
my choice. The winning research-paper 
writer would go with me to purchase 
the new car and would be excused from 
the final semester examination. 

During the next two weeks teen-agers 
car agencies in the 
orty-mile area. They collected bushe 


of pamphlets and brightly colored propa- 
da Seashanih: They read car maga- 


zines. They obtained testimonials from 
owners of cars they were advocating. 
They compiled mileage figures and esti- 
mated gas consumption. 

One huckster student offered to take 
me for a ride in his own newly purchased 
59 Chevy. Another offered to get me 
“a big deal” if I decided to purchase 
the car he recommended. I declined 
both offers since it seemed better to 
judge solely on literary presentation. 

At the end of the three-week time 
limit, the students turned in their folders. 
Faithfully they had followed the magic 
word formula I had taught them: SA- 
OWRW. That is, (S), they first selected 
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the material they would use in their 
presentation. Then, (A), they assembled 
the material, sifting out what they found 
unsuitable. a the material into 
an outline was next (QO). After that they 
wrote the rough draft (W), and in most 
cases that was a well-nigh illegible pencil- 
written draft. This they revised (R)— 
some several times. Finally, (W), along 
with the final draft, they put all five 
steps into an attractive folder. This they 
handed in before the deadline. 

Making a decision about which car to 
buy was not difficult after I consulted 
the wealth of material they had as- 
sembled. Some boys recommended Ram- 
bler because it was the coming car; 
others chose Oldsmobile because they 
liked its lines. Many presented solid, 
substantial arguments, bolstered with 
facts, examples, and incidents to per- 
suade me to their choice. 

The day the brochures were handed 
in, great excitement reigned in the cor- 
ridors as senior English students showed 
one another what they had wrought. A 
week later, having read their testimonies 
thoroughly, I made my choice: a green, 
1959, six-cylinder Chevy. 

To date that has been my most suc- 
cessful gimmick. The publicity director 
of the school even had the stunt written 
up in the local paper. This had the 
effect of saying that English classes 
could be fun. That is the primary 
purpose of most gimmicks, to make 
supposedly dull fare appetizing. 


Letter-Writing Device 


One other gimmick concerns letter 
writing Instead of teaching the dull 
sample letters which are given in the 
text, I have the students write real ones. 
The brighter classes are invited to write 
to famous people. The duller classes are 
given a more novel approach. 

Since I teach in a Catholic co-institu- 
tional school which has separate classes 
for boys and girls, this device is possible. 
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Collaborating with one of the Sisters in 
the girls’ wing, I have the boys write 
letters to girls whose names have been 
assigned to them. The students derive 
great fun from the accidental juxtaposi- 
tion of a boy and girl who are not un- 
known to each other. Because most of 
them don’t know each other in this 
large school, these letters are an effective 
way of introducing boys and girls. 

The letters must follow the proper 
form and be enclosed in an envelope 
with the proper address. The letters 
are collected and delivered to the com- 

arable English class in the girls’ wing. 
ister distributes the letters amidst great 
squealing and giggling. 

Eagerly—and this is rising for 
senior boys—the boys await their re- 
plies. Several times they pester me for 
their answers. The day dawns. They 
receive their letters and anxiously delve 
into the contents. For an assignment 
that day the boys answer the girls’ 
letters. 

In their replies the girls have criticized 
and corrected the boys’ letters. What an 
effect on the next batch this has! The 
improvement in penmanship, spelling, 
and grammar is remarkable. Moreover, 
the boys are devastating in the accuracy 
of their criticism of the girls’ letters. 
Two letters and two replies are suf- 
ficient to bring this remarkable trans- 
formation about. 

Such unconventional approaches to 
grammar and composition can arouse 
real interest on the part of students. Not 
only that, but ees English can be- 
come fascinating for the teacher in- 
volved. Furthermore, the rewards are 
great. Students will return from college 
to say, “Gee, Father, we sure appreciate 
what you taught us about composition. 
Mr. Sullivan is a real bear on that.” 

Even better, however, is that glad 
feeling when a tough student comes 
around to say, “Gee, Father, that was 
fun today. Let’s do it again.” . 

This is an English class, remember? 
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SHOP TALK 


Exercises Building Toward the Short Story 


Barbara Ballou 
Terman Junior High School, Palo Alto, California 


Preparatory to a culminating short 
story assignment in a junior high creative 
writing course, students developed their 
skills and techniques through practice in 
a series of exercises. In planning these 
exercises, I tried to get across to the 
class certain definite ideas: (1) that while 
a novel may have several sub-plots 
woven into the main one, a short story 
should pose one problem; (2) that char- 
acters should be relatively few and the 
time interval covered as brief as possible; 
(3) that description and conversation 
should contribute either to characteriza- 
tion or to plot development; (4) in 
brief, that a good short story should be 
a simple unity, with nothing extraneous 
to the central idea and its implementa- 
tion. The exercises: 

I. Without preliminary explanation or 
discussion I aa to the has Frank R. 
Stockton’s “The Lady or the Tiger.” 
Despite complicated sentence structure, 
nameless characters, and a lack of con- 
versation, the children became ever more 
quiet and attentive as I approached the 
story’s climax. As I closed the book, 
Stockton’s incomplete tale all told, I 
said, to a quite stunned audience, “You 
finish it. Did he find the lady or the 
tiger behind the door?” Their frustra- 
tion at such an abrupt ending led me to 
assure them several times that Stockton 
never completed his story, so far as is 
known, and their conclusions could be 
as good as any; they could give free 
rein to their imaginations, even could 
name the characters. Apart from the 
fun of such an assignment, I read “The 
Lady or the Tiger” to bring out the 
idea that a short story has a definite 
structure, the creation of a problem, 
which must then be resolved, even if 
by a refusal to resolve it. 
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II. After discussing the difference be- 
tween a character sketch and a short 
biography, I asked each member of the 
class to write a description of an imagi- 

rson, a word picture which 
would make the rest of us feel acquainted 
with him, his looks, personality traits, 
his interests and activities. I read aloud 
several such sketches from publications 
of children’s and high school students’ 
work. In this assi ent I stressed the 
greater strength of describing in such a 
way that the reader concludes a person 
is “beautiful,” “interesting,” or “disagree- 


_able” without the author’s using such 


general words himself. 

III. Several days were allowed for 
completion of the third exercise, a plot- 
ted story deriving its main idea from 
one of five pictures I had mounted and 
placed on the chalk railing at the front 
of the room. Most of these were Satur- 
day Evening Post covers, e.g. a spinsterly 
teacher beaming on her pupils who had 
covered her desk-top with presents and 
the blackboard with “Happy Birthday, 
Miss Jones”; a small boy seated on a 
drug-store stool next to a fat police- 
man, a small knapsack betraying the 
young man’s intent to run away. Before 
writing began, we discussed the aspects 
of the short story in some detail, and in 
correcting these exercises I, for the first 
time, was critical in terms of plot, plausi- 
bility, and characterization. This exercise 

rovided a chance to emphasize the need 
7 discerning observation and concern 
for authentic detail. One writer com- 
posed a summer story based on a pic- 
ture clearly revealing snow done a 
window; another described a woman’s 
club geting although half the people 
assembled in the picture were men; yet 
another made the runaway lad a twelve- 
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year-old, although in the picture he ap- 
peared to be no more than six or seven. 


IV. Because at least half the class had 
failed to develop structured stories in 
the third exercise, the fourth was de- 
signed to bring out the idea of ay more 
clearly. Each student wrote half a ey 
creating characters, situation, and a prob- 
lem to be resolved. Only an identifying 
number was placed on each paper, and 
through a second number-drawing each 
member of the class received, strictly by 
chance, another’s half-story to complete. 
I beseeched them not to let the story 
just work itself out, but rather to have 
the characters logically implement the 
solution. Boys found themselves wres- 
tling with baby-sitting problems; girls 
faced such difficulties as finding the wa 
out of an underground tunnel. This 
assignment made a definite hit with the 
class, and, so far as I could tell, was one 
of the best in terms of learning. 


V. On several occasions, both to give 


variety to our activities and also to il- 
lustrate our subject with professional 
examples, I had read short stories to the 
class (O’Henry’s “Gift of the ws 


for one). Now I asked them to read a 
story silently, to choose from it ten 
strong verbs, and then in from six to 
twelve sentences to list the main ste 
of the plot, with an asterisk by the 
sentence telling the climax. We used 
“Jump!” by Burr W. Leyson (in the 
seventh grade anthology, Adventures for 
Readers), which has a clear, simple plot 
that lends itself well to the purposes of 
such an assignment. 


VI. Another story in Adventures for 
Readers, Irwin Shaw’s “Strawberry Ice- 
Cream Soda,” was the springboard for 
our next exercise. Here emphasis was on 
characterization and the skill and subtlety 
with which the author brings about 
change in the relationship between the 
two main characters. Students answered 
a series of questions: How many charac- 
ters are in the story? Who are they? 
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How long a period of time is involved? 
What kind of boy is Eddie? Lawrence? 
Give three quotations from the story, 
at least one of them conversation, to 
illustrate the way the author makes each 
boy’s character clear to the reader. What 
is the central problem of the story? 
How does the author use the ice-cream 
soda of his title? 


From the start of the course the 
children had an opportunity to read and 
hear what others in the class had written. 
They divided into five “teams,” and 
before I corrected and graded a set of 
exercises, but after I had at least glanced 
through them, the members of each 
team read five or six exercises, selecting 
one which I should read aloud to the 
class. I developed this procedure both 
to break the monotony of writing day 
after day, and also to accent the idea 
that writing is to be read—and not just 
by a teacher! Seeing the work of others 
may also develop a more critical xi 
toward one’s own writing. With the 
stories based on one of five pictures we 
tried something different. I asked each 
student to read and comment as critic 
on another person’s story. 


With this experience as background, 
in the final short story assignment I 
gave each member of the class a “part- 
ner” who was to read his story in its 
first draft, mark it up generously if he 
wished, and write suggestions for im- | 
provement. I selected each pair of part- 
ners carefully, matching students of 
roughly equivalent ability, but often — 
complementary in strengths and weak- 
nesses. Working with partners seemed 
to help a number of children even more 
than I expected. Many gave considerable 
time and thought to evaluating their 
partners’ stories and took seriously the 
criticisms they received. In reading over 
the rough drafts and accompanying com- 
ments, I found concrete application of 
various ideas we had stressed in earlier 
assignments. 
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SHOP TALK 


New Rules for IE-EI Spelling* 


Falk S. Johnson 
University of Illinois, Chicago 


A fresh study of more than nine hun- 
dred words spelled with ie or ei shows 
that about six hundred have ie, while 
only three hundred have ei. Therefore 
ie is usual, ei less usual. Stated in another 
way, 

Just as I always want to be before thee, 
So does i always want to be before e. 
But i does not always come before e 
in words where the two letters are 
pronounced as in this grotesque sentence: 
The eight counterfeit steins deceived the 
deity. The following rules describe in 
more detail the situations where e comes 

before i. 

1. When the two letters are pro- 
nounced as in EIGHT (long A), the E 
always comes before I: beige, deign, 
surveillance, and weigh. 

2. When the two letters are pro- 
nounced as in COUNTERFEIT or 
STEIN (short or long 1), the E comes 
before I unless the I sound is last in the 
shortest form of the word. The i sound 
is last in menagerie and magnify, but not 
in counterfeit and stein. Compare also 
reverie with forfeit, and notified with 
height. In the dialects where the ie of 
bier, cashier, and fierce (with the two 
letters before 7) has the sound of short 
i, these “r” words are exceptions. 

3. When the two letters are pro- 
nounced as in DECEIVED (long E), the 


E comes before 1 only right after C. 
Contrast ceiling with achieve, conceit 
with belief, and perceive with chief. Ex- 
ceptional almost everywhere are three 
technical words (caffeine, codeine, pro- 
tein), numerous proper nouns (Nielson, 
Reid, Sheila, etc.), and two common |. 
words (seize and sheik). In some dia- 
lects there are also other exceptions: 
words with ¢ (financier, prima facie, 
species, superficies) and words without 
c (either, inveigle, leisure, neither, obei- 
sance, and pleiades). 

4. When the two letters are pro- 
nounced in separate syllables, as in 
DEITY, the E comes before I only if 
the E sound is first. Examples with the e 
sound first include being, deify, reim- 
burse, and theistic. Examples without the 
e sound first include anxiety, biennial, 
client, gaiety, and society. “Spanish” 
words like fiesta, San Diego, and siesta 
are exceptions, and so, in certain dialects, 
are words (like twentieth, easier, and 
flashiest) which have final y in their 
shortest form. 

A half dozen words are exceptions to 
all rules, at least in some dialects: friend, 
heifer, mischief, reveille, their, and weird. 
They must be memorized. 

These rules are believed to give the 
most accarate picture of ie-ei spellings 
so far achieved. 


*Adapted from A Spelling Guide and Workbook. Copyright (c) 1959 by Falk S. Johnson 


(New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc.). 


Retraction Department 


The march issue of the Journal stated incorrectly in Tuts Wortp oF Enc- 
LisH that a pamphlet on teaching composition was available free from the Nebraska 
Commissioner of Education. This is not true. The pamphlet is available only to 
Nebraska teachers, and orders from outside the state cannot be filled. The editors 


apologize. 
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The Profession 


Edited by ANTHONY TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 


Oscar M. Haugh, a forty-six-page - 
phlet on Teacking Readeng e 
School was published in February 1960 
by the School of Education, University 
of Kansas. Sections of the pamphlet out- 
line reading skills and habits needed in 
English language arts, social studies, sci- 
ence, mathematics, and industrial arts. 
Methods and devices that teachers ma 
use to improve pupils’ reading skills and 
habits in these subjects are also outlined 
in the publication. 

Eighteen research studies in reading 
(grades 7-12) made at the University 
of Kansas are summarized in the last 
part of the pamphlet. These are grouped 
as studies on (1) readability, (2) re- 
tarded readers, (3) reading improvement, 
(4) reading factors, and (5) reading 
materials. 

Among the significant studies which 
are reported is “A Study of the Read- 
ing Interests of Slow-Learning Children 
in the Seventh Grade,” by Lorene 
Novotny. Based on questionnaire re- 
sponses made by 128 seventh-grade 


Dr. Tovatt teaches at the Burris Labora- 
tory School, Muncie, Indiana. 
Dr. Jewett is Specialist in Language Arts 
in the U. S. Office of Education. 


pupils in five junior high schools, she 
concluded that “In fiction, the boys 
preferred stories of frontier heroes, wars 
of our country, the jungle, western 
adventure and Indians. Girls preferred 
stories of teenage romance, siviataens 
of girls, funny stories, and pioneer life. 
Least attractive to boys were modern 
sea stories, modern travel stories, teen- 
age romance, and adventures of girls. 
Least attractive to girls were sea stories 
of the past, football stories, and stories 
of jet planes. 

“In nonfiction, the boys preferred 
books and magazines about hunting, 
fishing, how to make things, and air- 
planes. Girls preferred books and = 

er 


' zines about making friends with ot 


girls, how to act at parties, and ‘how 
to fix my room at home.’ Least attrac- 
tive to boys were books and magazines 
about ‘how to fix my room,’ how to 
act at parties, jobs people do, and how 
to eat better balanced meals. Least at- 
tractive to girls were books and maga- 
zines about collecting stamps, about 
trains, airplanes, and how engines run.” 

A copy of Teaching Reading in the 
High School, Kansas Studies in Educa- 
tion, Vol. 10, No. 1, may be obtained 
upon request to the Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 
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THIS WORLD OF ENGLISH 


TWO IMPORTANT RESOLU- 
tions, one on teacher load and the other 
on preparation of core teachers, were 
passed by the Kentucky Council of 
Teachers of English at its 1959 annual 
business meeting. 
In part, the first resolution states: 
“1, That for elementary, secondary, 
and college composition classes 
the number of students assigned 
to any one class or section be no 
more than 25; 

. That the over-all load of the 
teacher of English be limited to 
no more than four classes in 
high school or twelve semester 
units in college; 

. That the out-of-class duties dele- 
gated to teachers of English be 
kept at a level that will permit 
each teacher to devote himself to 
the thoughtful teaching of lan- 
guage and literature; and 

. That as administrative action is 
taken to reduce over-all loads 


teachers assume the responsibility 
for adopting classroom procedures 
that will permit thoughtful in- 
dividualization of instruction, in- 


cluding frequent compositions 
carefully commented on by the 
teacher and subsequently cor- 
rected by the student. . . .” 

The Kentucky statement concerning 
the preparation and certification of 
“core” teachers is, in part, as follows: 

“RESOLVED that the Kentuc 

Council of Teachers of English urge 

those individuals and agencies con- 

cerned with the certification of teach- 
ers to require that in a ‘core’ 
curriculum in which English is one of 
the subjects combined in the core that 
teachers hold a certificate for teaching 

English. . . .” 

Copies of both resolutions were 
distributed to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, superintendents, princi- 
pals, and presidents of educational 
groups within the state. These execu- 
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tives were asked to solicit the support 
of their organizations in bringing about 
the objectives set forth in the resolu- 
tions. 


“HELPING THE  LESS-COMPE- 
tent Student to Write” is the title of an 
article by Robert L. Arends which ap- 
peared in the Winter 1959-60 issue of 
the Kentucky English Bulletin. Less 
competent students are those in the 
lowest third of the unselected class, 
writes Mr. Arends. This group includes 
more boys than girls, has r school 
morale, and provides the majority of 
disciplinary problems. 

In making composition assignments, 
teachers should know their pupils’ cur- 
rent interests and suggest them as sub- 
jects for writing. Among the interests 
of less-competent boys are automobiles, 
sports heroes, athletics, employment op- 
portunities, jet planes, and “the mystery 
and fascination of the opposite sex,” 
writes Mr. Arends, who then makes 
this excellent suggestion: 

“It would be ludicrous for the teach- 

er to have the student read and write 

about nothing but jet airplanes. But 

beginning with the subject of jets, a 

teacher could og a sequence of sub- 

jects such as this: (1) ‘A Comparison 
of Jet Planes with Older Airplanes’; 

(2) ‘The Invention of the First Air- 

plane’; (3) ‘Leonardo da Vinci's 

Projected Airplane’—this could lead 

to an interest in the paintings and 

general accomplishments of Leonardo; 

rtation through the 

Ages’; (5) Dehiience to Modes of 

Transportation in Literature’ 2s in, 

for example, Holmes’s ‘Deacon’s Mas- 

terpiece,’ Emily Dickinson’s ‘Railway 

Train,’ and Karl Shapiro’s ‘Buick.’ 

The important objective is to capture 

the student’s interest and to direct it, 

step by. step, in ever-increasing 
circles. . . .” 


AN EFFECTIVE (AND, OF 
course, time-consuming) method for 
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teaching pupils to write and rewrite 
compositions has been described in the 
December 1959 issue of the North Caro- 
lina English Teacher by Mrs. Lucille 
Allen, English teacher at Henderson- 
ville High School. 

Mrs. Henderson, who has had thirty 
years of experience teaching English in 
the North Carolina public schools, de- 
scribes in specific terms the way she 
teaches writing to her students. 

“From high school freshmen I require 

that they first organize their thoughts 

and ideas into a two-level outline, 
except for single paragraph themes. 

This first step is followed by a first 

draft written in pencil. When this 

writing is done in class, the class time 

is a laboratory period. (Plagiarism, a 

constant temptation, is here avoided.) 

Sometimes I look over the papers with 

them, making suggestions here and 

there. Too often the period is too 
short for individual help for every 
student. 

“T have divided each class into what 
we call ‘discussion groups.’ I place 
both strong and weak students in 
each group. They select their own 
chairman. They read each other’s 

papers and make suggestions for im- 

proving ideas, sentence structure, 

unctuation, spelling, etc. When the 
rst draft is finished, they are re- 
quired to copy the theme in ink, 
paying careful attention to manu- 
script regulations—title, margins, page 

_ numbering, endorsing, etc. This pro- 
cedure requires two class periods.... 

“T usually write a comment on each 
paper,” writes Mrs. Allen. “My stu- 
dents know that they’re not finished 
when their papers are returned with 

a grade. They must make out a 

‘Correction Sheet’ the day the papers 

are returned. Each error must be 

corrected—misspelled words spelled 
correctly, punctuation errors’ cor- 
rected with accompanying rules 
copied from the text book, run-on 
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sentences and fragment sentences re- 
written, lack of agreement between 
subject and verb or pronoun and 
antecedent corrected, and whatever 
other errors are indicated by red-pen- 
ciled symbols in the margin. The cor- 
rection sheet, together with the theme, 
is then returned to me for a second 
checking. 

“This correction plan, I have found, 
is more satisfactory than requiring 
that the theme be rewritten in its 
entirety, for pupils will rewrite sen- 
tences and even change original ideas 
hoping they will avoid the error, only 
to make new ones... .” 


HOOSIER ENGLISH WILL BE THE 
language of the United States (possibly 
of all English-speaking peoples) within 
fifty years, predicts Professor Harold 
Whitehall, Indiana University linguist. 
Reason for the coming universal accept- 
ance of Hoosier English (specifically the 
dialect used by people living in central- 
southern indies, Dr. Whitehall says, is 
that Hoosiers pronounce the final con- 
sonants, especially the “r,” and do not 
slur or unduly accent syllables. For this 
reason the dialect is more easily under- 
stood than that used in other sections 
of the country. 

Around the year 2000, Dr. Whitehall 
believes, the English-speaking person will 
say “feesh” for fish, tell others it is 
“goood,” help his wife “wrench” the 
dishes after dinner—even to the “greezee” 
platter. An account of the prediction 
appears in the February Indiana Alumni 
Magazine. 


THE STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
to announce most recently the comple- 
tion of a state literary map is the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of Teachers of English. 
Major research and planning for the map 
was done by a committee under the 
direction of Dr. Elizabeth M. Swan, 
Mansfield State Teachers College. Copies 
of the map are available at $1.75 from 
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J. Stanley Cook, 243 Sparks Building, 
University Park, Pennsylvania, or from 
the NCTE. 


CREATING A CRITICAL READING 
laboratory in the classroom is an effec- 
tive means of teaching students to think 
about their reading, writes Ellen Lamar 
Thomas in the February Reading 
Teacher. Such a box of materials, simi- 
lar in appearance to commercially Pe 
pared reading boxes, can be compiled by 
clipping pertinent items from news- 
papers, magazines, and pamphlets, or 
copying from books and other sources, 
the writer states. Pockets of bright- 
colored ‘construction on white 
background house the clippings. Divi- 
sions of the laboratory are captioned 
with such questions as the following: 
Is There a Hidden Motive? Who Would 
Want You to Believe This? Has the 
Writer Proved His Point? 

Students read the materials and evalu- 
ate them on the basis of their answers 
to the category questions. As a note of 
warning the writer adds, “We profit 
little if we leave our students with ques- 
tions substituted for convictions.” She 
suggests that the students be made to 
realize that there are still many things 
in the world in which to believe. 


“SHOULD YOU SCRAP SHAKE- 
ry because he doesn’t interest your 
class? Skip the classics because the vo- 
cabulary is too complex? No, let’s begin 
with materials on a less complex level of 
vocabulary, style, and character por- 
trayal, and lead up to Shakespeare,” 
advises June Berry in her “Letter to a 
New English Teacher” in the February 
Clearing House. 

Begin with readings of sound literary 
quality which have ideas and values 
society considers important, the Provo, 
Utah, librarian urges. Too, she insists, 
students must have books that appeal 
to adolescents—those which help them 
in understanding themselves, in under- 
standing the opposite sex, in breaking 
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away from parental authority, in devel- 
oping a philosophy of life, and in learn- 
ing a vocation. ‘ipl the titles and 
authors suggested are Peggy Goodin’s 
Clementine, Maureen Daly’s Seventeenth 
Summer, and Rosamond Du Jardin’s 
Double Date for girls; Armstrong Sper- 
ry’s Call It Courage, John R. Tunis’ 
All-American, and Gregor Felsen’s Hot 
Rod for boys. 

If the new teacher will actually read 
these teen-age books and judge them 
according to literary merit, truths re- 
vealed, and appeal to needs and interests 
of his students, he will see that they can 
start his students on the way to reading 
Shakespeare, the writer claims. 


THE ABILITY TO READ AND 
write is now shared by nearly all per- 
sons in the United States fourteen years 
or older, according to a recent United 
States Census Bureau report on the na- 
tion’s literacy. The present illiteracy 
rate is at a new low of 2.2 per cent. 
Greatest gains in literacy have been 
made by the nonwhite population, the 
report reveals. In 1870 some eighty per 
cent. of nonwhites could not read and 
write. In 1959 only eight per cent were 
illiterate. 


IT IS BEST TO TEACH A FEW 
poems well in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades rather than skim the surface of 
many poems. This is the contention of 
Robert U. Jameson speaking in a panel 
section of the Third Annual Conference, 
Pennsylvania Council of Teachers of 
English, Millersville, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 1959. 

“I think that eleventh and twelfth 
graders should really get into the ‘how’ 
of a poem by digging into the poet’s 
method,” the Haverford English teacher 
said. To do this, he advised, students 
should begin with the real meanings of 
the words the poet uses, then concen- 
trate on the sentence and zot the line. 
He should be able to spot meaning in 
metaphor and should be able to spot 
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metric variations and their influence on 
meaning. 

Jameson advised his listeners never to 
teach a poem they did not understand, 
one they know to be bad $m or one 
which is too sophisticated for students. 

A summary of this discussion, and 
others equally as informative, is in the 
PCTE Annual Conference Bulletin, Vol- 
ume III, 1959. 


MANY TEACHERS SHUN THE OP- 
portunity to speak in a: because 
they identify public speaking with their 
more or less traumatic communication 
experiences in the classroom, writes 

ward Palzer in the February Educa- 
tion. Under classroom pressure the 
teacher may either underverbalize or 
oververbalize and thus gradually “lose 
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the charm of communication itself,” the 
author says. He recommends that the 
teacher salvage his public speaking po- 
tential in the following ways: (1) get 
off his chair, walk away from desk or 
rostrum, then speak to his students more 
directly; (2) have students make routine 
announcements, and take roll; (3) intro- 
duce more discussion into the formal 
speech pattern of the class; in short, 
speak to his students “in a face-to-face 
manner, instead of always playing the 
role of the breathing encyclopedia.” 
By practicing these and other tech- 
niques enumerated in the article, the 
author believes that the teacher can 
become an effective public speaker and 
thus share with his community the per- 
spectives about schools so sorely needed. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 


THE STATUS OF LINGUISTIC 
scholarship today is the subject of a 
stimulating article by Wilson Follett in 
the Atlantic (February 1960). In “Gram- 
mar Is Obsolete” Follett questions the 
efforts of some authors of prestige and 
influence to minimize the importance of 
maintaining standards in grammar, argu- 
ing that a ne disservice is being ren- 
dered by those who help to foster the 
impression that language good enough 
for anyone is good enough for every- 
rt & and that acceptable usages are as 
easily arrived at and as automatic as 
breathing. Speaking and writing “igno- 
bly enough to escape notice” may result 
in some advantage for the salesman, the 
fund-raising campaigner, or the candi- 
date for a minor office; but these 
momentary advantages are decidedly 
outweighed when one considers how 
the persistent advocation of the use of 


Dr. Jarrett is a professor of English 
at Atlanta University. | 


slovenly diction will eventually affect 
education, the language itself, and liter- 
ature. Indeed, one of the shames of 
modern scholarship, Follett notes, is that 
it is much more concerned with what is 
“allowable” and “defensible” than with 
what is really “good” and “best.” Con- 
sequently, the cultivation of a tightness 
and exactitude in the use of language 
may be salutary in a time when “oose- 
ness” seems to be the fashion. However, 
the undue advertisement of recent lin- 
guistic scholarship which tends to en- 
courage the abolition of standards (e.g., 
A Dictionary of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Usage) and the growing indifference 
of many publishing houses toward the 
careful selection of words for their cen- 
tral meaning will result in a language 
that is “fuzzy, inarticulated, and fum- 
bling.” The writer concludes that “It is 
time we had a philosophy of usage 
grounded in the steadfast conviction 
that the best, whether or not we have it 
in us to attain it, is not too good to be 
aspired to.” 
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IN “GRAMMAR FOR TODAY” 
(Atlantic, March 1960) Bergen Evans, 
co-editor of A Dictionary of Contem- 
porary American Usage, replies to Fol- 
lett’s stricture on current American 
usage, maintaining that the basis of 
grammar is language, rather than the 
reverse. No language, Evans believes, 
can become “corrupted” by the pegs 
who speak it. The linguist, unlike the 
amateur grammarian, recognizes varia- 
tions and gradations in the language, 
refusing to believe that the speech of a 
small group of pee should be ac- 
cepted as a model for all others to fol- 
low. In his assertion “that usage is the 
sole determinant in grammar, pronun- 
ciation, and meaning” the linguist is 
not saying, as has been charged, that 
“anything goes.” On the other hand, 
he believes that you cannot “fix” lan- 
guage. Those who protest loudly that 
our language is rapidly decaying either 
do not know or have forgotten that 
forms now labeled “incorrect” and “vul- 
- have been used by Shakespeare, 

ilton, and the Bible, not to mention 
one hundred and eighty million Ameri- 
cans, the best linguists, and lexicogra- 
phers. The language that we speak today 
is a decayed Anglo-Saxon, corrupted by 
Norman French. In fact, Evans argues, 
Standard English developed from the 
London dialect of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; and American speech is basically 
the language of the lower middle-class. 
The linguist, therefore, knows that 
there are no absolute standards of 
correctness in speech. Like Horace, 
Montaigne, Puttenham, and _ especially 
Samuel Johnson, who introduced a new 
principle in the gs of language, he 
knows now “that language is what 
usage makes it, and that custom, in the 
long run, is the ultimate and only court 
of appeal in linguistic matters.” 


WHY HAS THE SOUTH MADE 
such an impact on the modern reader? 


In “Regionalism in American Litera- 
ture” (The Journal of Southern His- 
tory, February 1960) Cleanth Brooks 
provides a partial answer. Eve one’s 
attention has been arrested, Brooks be- 
lieves, by the remarkable outpouring 
of literature from the South during the 
last forty years, which has come about 
not only as a result of the emergence 
of the province into the literature of 
our time, but also because of “certain 
elements” in the cultural scene that have 
a bearing on Southern literature. The 
Southern writer has rarely entertained 
any illusions about the South’s true 
nature, about its being a “happy gar- 
den,” now or for a long time 
Finding it difficult to forget the lessons 
of history as well as the complications 
of human nature, he has usually reacted 
negatively to utopian tendencies. His 
conservative cultural heritage has served 
him well, allowing him to criticize “the 
dominant urban culture from the point 
of view of a conservative minority cul- 
ture” in much the same way that Yeats 
looks at Ireland in relation to London, 
or Frost views the northern section of 
New England over against the southern 
part of that region. In addition, Brooks 
argues, the polarities that are in evidence 
in the Southern scene, a “pervading 
sense of community,” and the fact that 
life in the South is still basically rural 
are important in terms of the concrete- 
ness of Southern experience, which is “a 
real resource for the Southern writer.” 
All of this leads to “a sense of the 
tragic.” Aware of the presence of evil, 
the Southern writer is not prone to dis- 
regard it or dissolve it “into nothing 
either by interpreting it as the tempo- 
rary pressure of a hostile environment 
or by transforming it into any other 
external thing that can be liquidated by 
one’s voting the right way at the polls 
or by paying for its removal on the 
psychoanalyst’s couch.” 
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—The Public Arts 


Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD and MARY HAZARD 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN A MASS SOCIETY: 
A Series of Reflections on Excellence in Mass Communications 


The rise of the more massive media of communication has not a whit changed 
the traditional dual role of the English teacher: he still remains the custodian of 
integrity in linguistic behavior and the partisan of excellence in the realm of 
taste and the arts. But this new cultural democracy has radically changed the 
context within which he must pursue his traditional ends; if his methods change, 
it is not then because his ideals or objectives are diminished but rather because 
the new conditions suggest new ways of ensuring old values. 


Paradoxically, the more massive media of communication are both better 
and much worse in their effects than most of our classrooms. When Robert Frost 
makes his annual Christmas appearance on “Meet the Press,” our feeble verbal 
attempts to define his individuality to our students seem puny indeed; or when 
Maurice Evans stages a Shakespearean classic on TV, the pedagogical process of 
explicating the play’s imagery and theme is enormously accelerated. Yet the 
median level of the central medium of our time unquestionably erodes the highest 
values of American culture. There is nothing intrinsic to TV that is responsible 
for this erosion. TV’s ability to erode the complex web of relationships that 
make a high civilization possible is a matter of concern to us primarily because 
of its centrality, its five-hours-a-day mortgage on the leisure of the American 
family. Other media before its appearance helped create the traditions of a fun 
culture: P. T. Barnum’s ballyhooey, the canonization of Hollywood stardom, 
press prefabrication of sports heroes and vicarious sensation, radio’s applied 
bathos. 

Television’s first decade has scared us more than these earlier manifestations 
of a sandbox society because it has coexisted with the global stalemate of the 
Cold War. We thus became painfully aware that while we had been institution- 
alizing a painless mediocrity for the past forty years, our chief competitor had 
been inculcating a Spartan rigor in its citizenry. The first responses to our guilty 
realization that we had been living beyond our intellectual means have not been 
reassuring to the humanist: Instead of recovering our lost democratic ideal of 
maximum individual growth, we have resorted to a kind of intercontinental 
muscleflexing. Cape Canaveral could only be considered an answer by a people 
whose leisure is symbolized by Miami Beach, Las Vegas and Disneyland; and 
whose collective emotions are exhausted by the banalities of Ralph Edwards’ 
“This Is Your Life” and the grim joie de vivre of Dick Clark’s “American Band- 
stand.” 

The problem, then, is how to avoid panic after we have brought our culture 
to the brink of disaster and how to persuade our fellow American prodigals who 


Dr. Hazard is a faculty member of the Department of American Civilization, University 
of Pennsylvania. Mary Hazard, his wife, has done graduate work in American Studies. 
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THE PUBLIC ARTS 


have wasted our substance to reaffirm the best in our heritage and mercilessly 
bait those Pied Pipers of Play who, like Mad’s Alfred Neuman, naively retort, 
“What, Me Worry?!” It is not being unnecessarily cosmic to begin a disquisition 
on the special problems of teaching English in contemporary America with these 
reflections on how an entertainment ethos has taken over our mass democracy 
at the very moment in time when a fast converging outside world brings us our 
severest test. For our ability to use the language for dispassionate reflection and 
careful expression is at the crux of any widespread recovery of mature national 
ag and what happens in the English classroom today determines the possible 
evels of discourse on the public interest tomorrow. Similarly, the prevalence 
of sub-art and pseudo-art in the American landscape is both symbol and cause of 
the mediocrity of our aspirations as a people. Our ability to instill an affection, 
indeed a zeal, for true art in our students, then, also becomes essential any re- 
covery of excellence as an ideal in American civilization. Thus we are brought 
back to the basic issues: How can the English teacher best pursue the traditional 
goals of linguistic mastery and esthetic maturity under the changed conditions 
of a mass society? To answer that question, we must describe the changed con- 
ditions. 
The New Milieu 

More eg with more money and more time to choose the qualities of their 
lives: that is the new milieu in digest form. And each “more” is a complicating 
factor in the tedious if rewarding task of English teachers introducing students 
to the complexities of language and art. We don’t have to be reminded of the 
“more” people, from the front of a classroom bursting at the seams. But there 
are side effects of the population explosion caused by industrialization. The 
rapidity of the changes has left most of our cities in a shambles, their central 
cores rotting, the most intelligent and responsible people having fled to the tem- 
porary surcease of the polite suburbs. Yet the brutality of the uncared for city 
takes an esthetic toll. Every time we tell our students that the works of art dis- 
cussed in class represent the best meaning of man, we risk student cynicism. For 
the disparity between what we hold out for them and what their outside lives 
will support is often too great to bring the response of aspiration; the less diffi- 
cult response is cynical acquiescence in the dehumanizing standards of the decay- 
ing city. We must convince them that the humanities are neither verbal rituals 
nor weakened withdrawals from reality. (If we do, we run our own risk of be- 
coming hypocritical.) The humanities are meant to transform man and his 
man-made environment. We must always insist that these debasing effects of mass 
production and mass communication are transitory phases, at least they can be 
overcome if man cares enough to expunge them. Teach them to believe that 
slums start with sloppy sentences. 

“More” money in inexperienced hands has meant the excesses of the hard 
sell. We should neither feel superior to advertising nor be skeptical about its 
ability to mature as a social institution. The $11 billion dollars spent on adver- 
tising in 1959 was only a small part of the total Gross National Product of nearly 
$500 billion. Yet it is a crucial part, for it acts as a gatekeeper for the contents of 
the mass media system. And the sponsor’s penchant for avoiding controversy is 
as well known as the tendency of advertising messages to appeal to pride, avarice, 
lust, and other qualities of the human animal that don’t really need formal en- 
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couragement. And advertising’s power to debase the language is clear enough to 
English teachers, in spite of Dr. Bergen Evans’ permissiveness about “Winston 
tastes good like a cigarette should.” (The substitution of prepositions for conjunc- 
tions is less important in my judgment than advertising’s constant diminution of 
the superlative and the weasel worded logic of some of its claims.) But English 
teachers are perhaps not as aware of differences within the advertising world 
as they should be. Under pressure from the intelligent and articulate commun- 
ity, enlightened businessmen are raising the standards of both form and substance 
in their advertising. The graphic standards of much American advertising are 
truly exciting, and deserve attention for their intrinsic excellence and for rhe- 
torical power they achieve. The New York Times ads in The New Yorker, Ben 
Shahn’s newspaper tune-in ads for CBS-TV’s Hemingway productions, Bert and 
Harry Piel’s spiel, Doyle Dane and Bernbach’s campaigns for E] Al airlines: 
these and many more show that it is economically feasible to appeal to the in- 
telligence and sense of humor of large sectors of the public. And the decision of 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey to write into its contract its refusal to 
control the sophisticated Broadway scripts of WNTA-TV’s “The Play of the 
Week” promises higher levels of corporate artistic patronage from the business 
community. The pressure should not be a rancorous appeal for the abolition of 
advertising, but a steady push under the mature standards already achieved. 


“More” time is at once our greatest challenge and most serious problem. For 
if not for culture then for mental health, it is essential that the beneficiaries of 
democratized leisure—everyone—be shown that the myth of “free time” is one 
of our greatest delusions in America. Statisticians like to reel off the figures about 
how much more time we have to kill than our grandfathers. The truth is that we 
live in so much more complex an environment than our ancestors that we need 
to reinvest much if not most of our so-called free time into deeper personal ma- 
turity and wider social intercourse just to keep our complicated society viable. 
It is probably inevitable that as the democratic masses are first released from the 
bonds of unrewarding wor or unremitting toil that they should go on a binge 
of private fun. But if our society is not to keep piling up the social deficits that 
we sweep swiftly under the rug of non-stop living room entertainment, then a 
considerable portion of the new free time must be devoted to political action 
and cultural participation that will only be as good as the education we gave 
them for using language in civilized discourse and understanding of the arts. 

More people with more money and more time to choose is not necessarily 
an equation of despair. The English teacher is in an ideal position to change the 
magic word “more” into the mature standard “better,” in short, to fulfill the 
American promise by seeing to it that our revolution in quantity, already 
achieved, is followed by an equally pervasive revolution in quality. Inhibiting 
such a development is a climate of belief in America which is going in the 
opposite direction. 


| THIs ESSAY WILL BE CONCLUDED IN FALL ISSUES. ] 
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The PRR-Affiliates Breakfast in Denver 


One of the Council highlights of 1959 
was the PRR-Affiliates Breakfast held 
in Denver on Saturday, 27 November, 
and sponsored by the Commission on 
the Profession. The topic for discussion 
was “The Revolution in Communication 
and its Impact on English Teaching,” 
based on a mimeographed a sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Luella B. Cook and her 
Commission sub-committee. Over two 
hundred participants seated at twenty or 
more tables talked during and after 
breakfast on this topic until the nine- 
o’clock section meetings were called. A 
member of the Commission or a key 
Council member was chairman at each 
table, and each submitted a report. I 
should like to provide in the following 
paragraphs a brief digest of some of the 
major discussions. 

Informal talk at table frequently has 
a habit of rambling even though a chair- 
man is on hand to steer it back on the 
track. But most groups at this event 
exhibited a surprising unity and pur- 
pose. The revolution in communication, 
they felt, necessitated many changes in 
the education of English teachers. The 
English teacher of a future must be 
- a greater understanding of world 
iterature and culture. School programs 


will inevitably place greater emphasis 
on foreign cultures; concepts are not 


limited by geographical boundaries. 
Some participants warned that children 
need a firm grounding first in their 
own literature. Many of them felt that 
the proportion and the relationship be- 
tween native and world literature to be 
taught in the future needed investiga- 
tion. 

The Commission Report initiated sev- 
eral warm discussions on television, film, 
and other mass media. Members of affil- 
jates were convinced that their local 
groups had a job to do here. They sug- 


gested the formation of watchdog 
committees to study local television pro- 
gramming. Local stations broadcasting 
radio or television programs are recep- 
tive both to suggestions and to protests 
concerning slovenly speech or poor 
taste. They likewise appreciate praise 
for programs that are well done. Some 
participants urged that the time was ripe 
for a study of the actual uses which 
teachers are making of both commer- 
cial and educational television. Should 
teachers make recommendations for 
more or less use of the medium? In 
other words, why not lead more and 
follow less in realizing the values and 
the import of this revolution in mass 
media. An affiliate, for example, might 
plan a special conference at its fall or 
spring meeting on the problem of teach- 
ing discrimination in the mass media 
and pass the results on to other affili- 
ates. 

Some suggestions were made to 
NCTE headquarters about keeping affil- 
iates informed on this subject. Head- 
quarters might develop a method of 
hi hlightin important films, including 
television films, perhaps through a spe- 
cial section as Council magazines. 
Headquarters might prepare and mail 
to school districts a sample brochure 
designed to inform parents what teach- 
ers are aying to do when they use 
commercial television. In this connec- 
tion, an opinion was advanced that 
Headquarters might broaden Council 
influence by periodically sending news 
releases to iates for use in newspa- 
per, television, and radio publicity. 


Work for Affiliates 


Surveying the Commission Report, 
participants found abundant work for 
Council affiliates to perform in the 
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months ahead. Briefly, here are some of 
their recommendations: 

1. Personalize contacts between their 
associations and individuals, principals, 
and state departments of education. 
Show how the association can offer as- 
sistance in meeting the problems faced 
by schools. 

2. Work with constructive leaders in 
the lay community to develop a better 
understanding of the English program. 
Prepare news releases for community 
papers. Urge teachers to Lee gale ac- 
tively and to provide leadership within 
lay groups. 

3. Schedule meetings of the “discus- 
sion type” (like these breakfast talks). 
Affiliates may wish to use the Commis- 
sion Report to stimulate group discussion 
at the local level. (Copies are available 
from NCTE Headquarters.) 

4. Collect evidence from local teach- 
ers to demonstrate the present work load 
of English teachers. 

5. Concentrate on involving more ele- 
mentary teachers at the local level. 

6. Encourage and sponsor Junior Affi- 
iates in colleges near them. 

7. Make semipublic reports of the 
NCTE Convention and other Council 
news to local groups, say to PTA and 
service clubs. Release bulletins to the 
press on proposed convention trips in 
advance of the Convention. 

8. Evaluate the lay-reader experiments 
and circulate the findings. 


Other Suggestions 


Inevitably, the discussions turned 
sometimes to more general suggestions 
for the good of the Council, but in 
one way or another most of them 
centered on the broad subject of the 
profession of English teaching. Many 
participants wished anew that we might 
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establish scholarships in English com- 
parable to those established for other 
subjects in the National Defense Act. 
We might expand distribution of Coun- 
cil-Grams and the NCTE Newsletter, 
even including in one or the other some 
progress reports from Council commit- 
tees. We could to provide a real 
monetary award for high school sen- 
iors receiving annual NCTE Awards. 
We might provide funds to assist direc- 
tors with travel expenses. We might set 
up a committee to review curricular 
materials submitted by small school 
districts—just now teachers in these dis- 
tricts could use someone to assess the 
worth of their work. They need out- 
side evaluation. We might more actively 
encourage and summer confer- 
ences. And (would you believe it?) we: 
might consider appointing a legislative 
lobbyist, a public relations representa- 
tive to work with the United States 
Congress and with state legislatures! 
At any rate, the affair was such a 
success that you may look forward to 
another PRR-Affiliates Breakfast in Chi- 
cago next November. In all probability 
the topic will deal with the impact on 
the teaching of English of many new 
proposals which materially alter our 
conception of teacher-student relation- 
ships — machines, automatic 
teaching, lay leaders, educational tele- 
vision, team teaching, and so forth. The 
Commission on the fee ai will again 
sponsor the Breakfast, and the incoming 
Executive Secretary, who directed the 
November meeting and who is also a 
member of the Commission, will arrange 
the program with the help of a special 
committee. Provision has been made for 
thirty additional minutes of discussion. 


—BRICE HARRIS 


Chairman 
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What Are the Responsibilities of the Teacher of English? 


A statement submitted by 
The NCTE Commission on the Profession 


What are the responsibilities of teachers 
of English? All over the country, in many 
guises, this question is raised persistently, 
as curriculum committees wrestle with the 
tremendous proliferation of knowledge and 
technique that has grown up, not only in 
our field but in every other subject field 
whose content is recorded and studied in 
the English language. In the midst of such 
expansion English teachers seek a clearer 
perspective, a sharper focus in which to 
view their duties. 

In his painting entitled Manhattan, John 
Marin has helped confused and bewildered 
New Yorkers to accept with greater com- 

sure the noisy and distracting complex- 
ity of a great city. Viewing the picture, 
one may be led to say to himself: 


This is my city. 

Now that I see it for what it is 
I can live within it 

Less distraught. 


So, it is hoped, many teachers of English 
about the country may come to look, 
henceforth, with greater equanimity upon 
the vast complex which the teaching of 
English undeniably is, and to accept its 
complexity as the normal development of 
our culture and, therefore, the natural di- 
rection in which professional fulfillment 
lies. 

The present statement represents the 
Commission’s preliminary analysis of the 
situation that confronts the profession in 
this “Space Age”; it is offered to members 
of the NCTE as a first step in a more com- 
prehensive program designed to answer 
the question posed by the title. Other state- 
ments will follow this one. 

In the meantime local groups are invit- 
ed to join in the discussion and send in 


criticisms and suggestions to the chair- 
man of the Commission, named below.* 
Copies of this statement in outline form 
are available on request to the NCTE office 
at 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illi- 
nois. 


What Has Happened in the World 
Beyond the Classroom to Suggest the 
Need to Reinterpret Our Respon- 
sibilities? 

Obviously a great many things have 
happened, easy to recognize once they 
have been called to our attention but 
easily dismissed from our minds until they 
are added up and their total impact felt. 
It is to this end that the following analysis 
is directed. 

First of all our school population has 
not only expanded enormously, but it 
has changed in character. There is a much 
wider variation among pupils than there 
used to be—variation in ability, in cultural 
background, in aims, needs, and outlook. 
This fact is universally accepted in theory, 
yet in practice the situation has still to be 
met with new approaches to old problems, 
and better methods for solving the new 
problems that the situation creates. 

Our subject matter field, too, has ex- 
panded. Indeed, a revolution in communi- 
cation has actually taken place though 
classroom procedure in many parts of the 
country has still to recognize it. While 
books and magazines alone once demark- 
ed our province, that province now 
includes the motion picture, radio, and TV. 
From the Five-foot Bookshelf we have 
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grown to include paperbacks; from a dedi- 
cation to a more or less homogeneous 
Western culture, we have matured to a 
realization of the need to appreciate the 
values in other cultures. 

Even within our own culture we may 
note a shift in our sense of value: from 
the concept of art for the elite we have 
moved to the concept of art for every- 
one; from the development of private, in- 
ternalized virtues, to the development of 
public, externalized ones; and from a char- 
acteristically rural imagery, as the common- 
ly used symbols in speech and writing, to 
urban and industrial ones. 

Changes without produce changes with- 
in. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
our concept of our own function should 
change with the times. From the concept of 
our responsibility merely to transmit in- 
formation, we have added the responsibility 
to organize, evaluate, and interpret knowl- 
edge. 

These changes—in the character of the 
students before us, in the subject that we 
teach, and within ourselves—have both 
come about and are affected by the tre- 


mendous acceleration and proliferation of 
specialized knowledge and information that 
mark our age. How can we keep abreast 
of such To avoid frustra- 


tion we need, esperately, better methods 
of coordination within an ever increasing 
complexity. We need to improve our own 
skills in handling the excellent new mate- 
rials that are now available to us. But we 
need also better communication between 
layman and specialist, so that important 
ideas may reach the ultimate consumers, 
our students, unimpaired. 

So far in this analysis we have been 
looking briefly at some of the changes to 
be noted inside our own four walls. Out- 
side the classroom other changes are also 
affecting us. Education is no longer con- 
fined to the school, nor to youth alone. 
Laymen concern themselves more than 
they used to in school affairs, and the re- 
sponsibilities of the schools are discussed 
in public. Industry sets up its own educa- 
tional programs and the community offers 
various kinds of learning opportunities, all 
of which influence the school’s offerings. 

Changes in our economy, too, have af- 
fected education. The shift from a pro- 
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ducing economy, out of which formerly 
many of our ideas about our responsibilities 
grew, to a consumer economy has far- 
reaching implications for the teacher of 
English. Not only must we cope with the 
fact that outside of class our students are 
the steady consumers of the “literary” 
products of the mass media of communica- 
tion; we must also modify our own con- 
cept of what “literary experience” is. 

We live in an age of technology, and 
the need for high level skill in our society 
puts a special responsibility on the sec- 
ondary schools. For many students going 
on into specialized training the high school 
offers the only chance for a liberal educa- 
tion. 

All these changes—in the school popula- 
tion, in our subject matter field, in our 
own teaching philosophy, and in our en- 
vironment—have effected still further 
changes both in our own self-image as a 
teacher and in our concept of the class- 
room. The role of teacher has shifted from 
“preacher” or “lecturer” to guide, counse- 
lor, or consultant. Correspondingly the 
classroom has shifted from lecture hall to 
“communication center”—a place where a 
fruitful interchange of ideas and informa- 
tion occurs. Our concept of what good 
learning is has changed: it is more than 
knowing the facts; it is the ability to as- 
similate and use knowledge. Such learn- 
ing cannot be enforced; it must rather be 
induced in artful ways. Helping students 
learn to learn has become a primary teach- 
ing responsibility. 

All this has produced the familiar “cul- 
tural lag” between theory and practice, for 
the speed with which new educational 
materials can be devised, or new educa- 
tional ideas distributed, exceeds the speed 
with which teachers can learn to use them 
effectively or pupils can learn to profit 
from them. 

The application of scientific principles 
to education seems at first to conflict with 
our concept of teaching as an art, and the 
harmonizing of these two different but 
equally important disciplines has yet to be 
accomplished. 

The responsibilities of the English teach- 
er are not easily defined even within the 
limits of the classroom. When we con- 
sider that the schools now offer many 
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special services which necessitate wider 

icipation of classroom teachers in 
school affairs, it is apparent that the prob- 
lem of reinterpretation of an English 
teacher’s responsibilities is of necessity 
complex and cannot be reduced to a simple 
formula. 

This brief review of what has happened 
to suggest the need for a reinterpretation 
of our responsibilities leads to a second 
question which underlies its answer: 


On What Commonly-Held Concepts 
Should Our Answer Be Based? 


Granting the contributions made to ed- 
ucation by different schools of thought, is 
it not possible to agree upon a set of com- 
mon assumptions, that derive from no 
particular philosophy but from them all? 
At least we can try. Are there not con- 
ce about man, himself—his deep-lyi 
cuiedich are commonly held? And are 
there not concepts about language and 
literature, our subject matter field, which 
offer a common base? An attempt to 
identify such concepts follows: 

Man does not change as rapidly as bis 
institutions; therefore, change to be effec- 
tive must be gradual rather than drastic; it 
must furthermore be sought through con- 
sent, which in turn depends on recognition 
of the need for change. 

This: is a first condition we must face 
before we search for a “practical” answer 
to our question. 

Man’s emotional nature is older than 
bis reason. Right feelings, moreover, are 
as important as clear thinking. 

Here is another condition we must face 
in our reinterpretation of responsibilities, 
for it is aroused feelings that often block 
intellectual understanding. As teachers of 
English we must constantly deal with emo- 
tional response—whether wisely or not, de- 
— often upon our own emotional 


Emotional security is developed from 
within—not from without. In our own field 
it depends upon a thorough knowledge of 
our subject, a deepened faith in its values, 
and a richer personal experience with it. 

In our quest for a clearer under- 
standing of our responsibilities stems, per- 
haps, from our own sense of inadequacy 
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to cope with the heavy demands made 
upon us not only by an “exploding” school 
population, but an expanding subject mat- 
ter field. 


Deep within man’s nature is a reach 
toward orderliness and design, a search for 
mutually constructive elements or forces 
in a world of vast diversity. 

Perhaps no other condition will be as 
difficult to meet as this one, for we tend 
always to look for the simple, direct an- 
swer to our problems. 

Deep within himself, also, is a respect 
for hierarchy in any scale of values: a 
belief that there is a better and a best, 
as well as a good. 

The trend toward equalitarianism and 
the pressures toward conformity leave 
so i unsatisfied within us, and a 
search for some more satisfactory way of 
dealing with individual differences in both 
kind and degree of excellence is in prog- 


ress. 

These four human conditions—and there 
may be others—must affect the kind of an- 
the r ibilities of the teacher o - 
lish? no we look at another set of 
conditions or basic assumptions relating 
to our subject: 

Heretofore it was common to assume 
that our major responsibility was to teach 
the subject. But our subject itself has ex- 
panded, and our insights into better ways 
of teaching it have deepened. 

Communication bas become the Number 
One problem on the world scene today. 

Here, in a nutshell, is the new condition 
we must meet as we seek to reinterpret our 
responsibilities. Beyond the simple state- 
ment, however, are many problems to be 
faced. 

Clear communication is now recognized 
not only as a problem of syntax but of 
semantics, and our responsibilities to our 
content include not only teaching how 
language works within us but upon us. 

mmunication, moreover, is responsi- 
ble for the rapid c that marks our 
age; as it becomes possible to make thou- 
sands of copies of every new idea or dis- 
covery and then to distribute them to 
pr or look, or listen, 
c is erated in geometric propor- 
tion. All this demands ping aware- 
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ness of the way language works—alone 
or in oral communication with pictures; or 
reinforced by music and sound effects; to 
deceive as well as to reveal; to affect feel- 
ing, as well as to express ideas or report 
facts. 

But language is not only an instrument 
for social communication: it is also an in- 
strument for self-revelation. 

With the advance of psychology we 
have come to recognize that the develop- 
ment of personality is closely related to 
the learning of language. Thus we have 
not only broadened our concept of our 
subject—what it includes and what it signi- 
fies; we have also deepened our under- 
standing of its relation to human develop- 
ment. 

We have been seeking in this second 
section of our analysis to locate those im- 
portant basic assumptions on which all 
can agree—assumptions that must condition 
the answer to our question—assumptions 
relating first to man himself; second, to 
the nature of our subject. The six under- 
lined statements offered are intended to be 
suggestive, rather than exhaustive: sugges: 
tive of the complex nature of the problem 
we are trying to solve. Let us now turn 
to a third set of conditions which must be 
met if we are to find a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of our responsibilities as English 
teachers. 


In What Form Shall We Cast a 
Definition of Our Responsibilities? 


Of all the questions confronting us as 
we reach for a clearer perspective toward 
our duties, this one, perhaps, is the most 
confusing, for heretofore we have regard- 
ed our content as something like an area 
on a map, enclosed by precise boundaries: 
a quantity of subject matter to be learned. 
No longer can we make this assumption, 
and our definition of our responsibilities 
will be less geographical and more opera- 
tional—an organized plan of action. 

A second problem to be met in con- 
nection with form will be the clarifica- 
tion of terms: 

What do we mean by content? Shall we 
define it in terms of subject matter? ex- 
pected outcomes? or experiences, designed 
to further learning? 
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Course of Study: Of what does a course 
consist? In what terms should “the way” 
that learning is to follow be marked? Is 
it subject matter through which pupils 
progress on their way to goals or objec- 
tives? 

How does a curriculum differ from a 
course of study? 

Experience: Just as the relative import- 
ance of subject matter must be clearly 
established, so should the relative import- 
ance of “learning through experience” be 
reinterpreted. To regard “English” pri- 
marily as experience in reading, writing, 
listening, and speaking, without formal con- 
tent, falls short of a satisfying answer to 
our question: What are our responsibilities 
as English teachers? 

Standards: To what do we refer when 
we say that we have lost or lowered our 
standards? Are we ‘referring to the need 
for a firm content, a clear sense of direc- 
tion? Or are we referring to the degree 
of successful accomplishment which we 
are justified in expecting? 

However we redefine our responsibilities 
we should clarify and employ consistently 
such terms as the foregoing. 

Whatever the form, also, a reinterpre- 
tation of our responsibilities will recognize 
two different kinds of responsibility as- 
sumed by the schools: responsibility to the 
individual, and responsibility to society. 
Two different concepts must be brought 
into harmony: the concept of — and 
the concept of achievement. The prob- 
lem of standards is related to this conflict 
between two different, but equally impor- 
tant, kinds of responsibility. 

Any formulated or structured outline of 
responsibilities, moreover, must be a flexi- 
ble instrument, interpreting with certain 
broad aims and basic content, but avoid- 
ing detailed prescriptions which interfere 
with the individual teacher’s initiative and 
judgment. 

A definition of responsibilities must also 
recognize the fact that the English class- 
room is no longer the independent, self- 
contained unit it once was; it is part of a 
school, a college, or a school system. Re- 
sponsibility for teaching English is, there- 
ore, a shared responsibility, and as a 
consequence, these estions must be 
faced: For what aspects of the English 
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curriculum is an English de t re- 
sponsible? A school or a college? A school 
system? In what matters is the classroom 
teacher the sole arbiter? 

It has been suggested, for example, that 
in matters of methods, materials, and ex- 

riences, decisions should rest with the 
individual teacher or instructor; in matters 
pertaining to aims, content, and sequence, 
decisions should be arrived at coopera- 
tively. 

It becomes apparent, then, that we shall 
need to formulate our answer to our ques- 
tion in at least two different ways—each 
one useful at a different level of under- 
standing. We shall need the relatively 
simple and concise statement appropriate to 
a program of action. But we shall need as 
well the fuller, more complete statement 
that explains adequately the point of view 
on which the program of action is based. 
Our danger lies in the exclusion or neglect 
of either one: in the premature attempt to 
formulate a specific program of improve- 
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ment before the many facets of our ane | 
lem are understood; or, on the other hand, 
in the too long delayed implementation of 
a point of view. 

The Commission on the Profession hopes 
to avoid both horns of the dilemma and to 
this end has set up the following four- 
point program: 

1. A widespread discussion of the prob- 
lem that confronts us, based on the 
foregoing analysis. 

. A series of articles in both lay and 
professional magazines con- 
cretely and in considerable detail some 
of the implications of this statement 
for the classroom teacher today. 

. A brief, but comprehensive, analysis 
of the basic teaching problems which 
emanate from this statement, to be 
also submitted to the NCTE member- 
ship for discussion at the local level. 

4. Recommendations for the solution of 
the problems referred to under No. 3. 


NCTE CO-SPONSORED WORKSHOPS 
for 1960 


WORKSHOP AT: 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana 


DATES: 
July 18 to July 29 

PLACE: 
Room 202 English Building, Ball State 
Teachers College 

DIRECTOR: 
Dr. Thomas H. Wetmore 

MAJOR TOPIC: 
Application of Linguistics to 
Teaching of English 

LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: 
Junior and senior high school teach- 
ers of English primarily, but also open 
to interested elementary teachers. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 


Dr. Thomas H. Wetmore 
De ent of English 

Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


the 


WORKSHOP AT: 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
DATES: 
July 11 to 29, 1960 (Tentative dates) 
PLACE: 
Heavilon Hall, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana 
DIRECTOR: 
George B. Schick 
MAJOR TOPIC: 
Teaching Reading-improvement Skills 
in Secondary School, College, and 
Adult programs 
LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: 
Junior and senior high school and col- 
lege teachers and administrators, 
teachers and administrators of adult 
programs. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
George B. Schick 
Associate Professor of English 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


> 
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WORKSHOP AT: 
Purdue University 


DATES: 
June 20-July 8, 1960 (tentative) 


MAJOR TOPIC: 
English Language 
LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: 
General, mostly junior and senior high 
school teachers, some college. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
Professor Russell 
Department of Eng 
Purdue 
Lafayette, Indiana 


WORKSHOP AT: 
Wayne State University 
DATES: 
June 27-August 6, 1960 
PLACE: 
College of Education, Wayne State 
University 


DIRECTOR: 
Dr. William E. Hoth 


MAJOR TOPIC: 
Workshop in Secondary School Read- 
ing 
LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: 
Junior high and senior high teachers 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
Dr. William E. Hoth 
College of Education 
Wayne State University 
Detroit 2, Michi 


WORKSHOP AT: 

Southern Illinois University 
DATES: 

June 6-10; 13-17 
PLACE: 

Southern Illinois University 
DIRECTOR: 

W. B. Schneider 
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MAJOR TOPIC: 
Improving Teaching Techniques 
LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: 
Junior and senior high school; (June 
13-17, junior high school) 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
fi C. Camp 
Professor rge 
Department of English 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


WORKSHOP AT: 
San Jose State College 

DATES: 
June 20-24, 1960 

PLACE: 
San Jose State College 

DIRECTORS: 
Dr. Henry Meckel; Dr. Alice Scofield; 
Dr. Helen Lodge 

MAJOR TOPIC: 
Workshop in the Teaching of Com- 
position for Elementary, Secondary, 
and College Teachers 

LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: 
Elementary, secondary, and college 
teachers. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
Dr. Henry C. Meckel 
Department of English 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


WORKSHOP AT: 
Utah State University, Logan, Utah 
DATES: 
June 13 to June 25, 1960 
PLACE: 
Utah State University, Logan, Utah 
Harry H. Crosby, Boston University, 
Secondary; Warren Ketchum, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 
MAJOR TOPIC: 
Literature is a Fundamental 
LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: 
Elementary, junior high, high school 
teachers 


PLACE: 
DIRECTOR: 
pile Russell Cosper 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 


Professor T. Y. Booth 
Department of English 
Utah State University 


Logan, Utah 


WORKSHOP AT: 
West Virginia State College 
DATES: 
Three weeks beginning June 20, 1960 
PLACE: 
College Library, West Virginia Sate 
College 
DIRECTOR: 
Dr. Lorena E. Kemp 
MAJOR TOPIC: 
New Perspectives in the Teaching of 
English 
LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: 
Teachers in elementary schools, sec- 
ondary schools, and colleges 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
Dr. Lorena E. Kemp, Chairman 
Department of Engli 
West Virginia State College 
Institute, West Virginia 
WORKSHOP AT: 
Murray State College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky 
DATES: 
June 13 through July 1, 1960 
PLACE: 
Murray State College 
DIRECTOR: 
James Hocker Mason, Associate Pro- 
fessor of lish, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 
MAJOR TOPIC: 
The Teaching of the Language Arts 
LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: 
Primarily senior high schoo] teachers, 
however some junior high school 
teachers will be accepted. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
Dr. Guy Battle 
Head of the 
Murray State Co. ‘College 
Murray, 
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WORKSHOP AT: 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 
DATES: 
July 20 to August 24, 1960 
PLACE: 
Indiana State Teachers College 
DIRECTOR: 
James Hocker Mason, Associate Pro- 
fessor of lish, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute 


MAJOR TOPIC: 
The Problems of the Teaching of the 
Language Arts 


LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: 
In-service or teachers at the 
elementary, junior high, and senior 
high levels. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
Dr. George Smock 
Head, De of 
Indiana State Teachers Co. 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


WORKSHOP AT: 
University of Georgia 
DATES: 
July 25 to August 18, 1960 
re of Education, U: of 
lege niversity 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
DIRECTOR: 
Dr. Mary J. Tingle 
MAJOR TOPIC: 
Communication in the Modern World 
LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: 
Junior and senior high school teachers 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 


Ti 
College of Education 


WORKSHOP 


july 28 1960 
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Teacher Education) Flagstaff, Arizona 
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PLACE: 
Eastburn Education Center 


MAJOR TOPIC: 
Language Arts 

LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: 
Elementary School teachers, the ma- 
jority of whom will be working for 
graduate degrees. 

DIRECTOR: 
Dr. Mildred Dawson, Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento, California 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
Dr. Minnie Roseberry, 
Arizona State College 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


WORKSHOP AT: 
Indiana University 
DATES: 
June 20 to July 6 


‘ PLACE: 
Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana 

DIRECTOR: 
Mauree Applegate, LaCrosse State 
Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


MAJOR TOPIC: 
Language Arts in the Elementary 
School with Emphasis on Children’s 
Writing. 

LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: 
Elementary and junior high school 
teachers. ' 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
Ruth Strickland 
School of Education 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


WORKSHOP AT: 
The Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege, Greensboro, North Carolina 
DATES: 
June 13-July 1 and July 4-July 22, 1960 
PLACE: 
A. and T. College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina 
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MAJOR TOPIC: 
Developing a Writing Program in the 
Schools and Colleges of North Carolina 
DIRECTOR: 
Mrs. Carrye H. 
, Associate Professor of English 
A. and T. College 
LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: 
Teachers on the primary, elementary, 
junior high, senior high levels. Students 
on the junior high, senior high levels. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
Mrs. Carrye H. Kelley. 


WORKSHOP AT: 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
DATES: 
June 13-24, 1960 
PLACE: 
Old Capitol Building, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
MAJOR TOPIC: 
High School Students for 
College 


position 

DIRECTOR: 
Richard Braddock and Carl A. Dal- 
linger 

LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: 
High school and college English 
teachers 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 
Professor Richard Braddock 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, lowa 


WORKSHOP: 
New York State English Council Sum- 
mer Workshop 

DATES: 
August 1 to 5, 1960 

PLACE: 
State University Co of Education, 
Plattsburgh, New Y: 

MAJOR TOPIC: 
Teaching English from Grades K-12. 


DIRECTOR OF WORKSHOP: 
Dr. Mollie K. Wild, State University 
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College of Education, Plattsburgh, FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
New York WRITE TO: 
Dr. Mollie K. Wild 
LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS: Professor of Education 
Secondary and elementary school State University Teachers College 
teachers Plattsburgh, New York 


NCTE ELECTION NOTICE 


In accordance with the Constitution of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, the Board of Directors at its meeting last Thanksgiving Day chose James Mc- 
Campbell, Mildred A. Dawson, Anthony Tovatt, George Stout, and R. C. Simonini, 
Jr. as members of a Nominating Committee to propose officers for 1961. Through R. 
C. Simonini, Jr., the chairman, the committee offers these nominations: 


President: Harotp B. Auten, Professor of English, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

First Vice-President: G. Rosert Cartsen, Teacher of English, University High 
School, Iowa City, Iowa 


Second Vice-President: Donato R. Tuttie, Professor of English, Fenn College, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Directors-at-large: Jarvis E. Busn, Teacher of English, Wauwatosa High 

School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

P. Cowzes, Instructor in English, Bradford Junior 
College, Bradford, Massachusetts 

Hua M. Fire, Professor of English, University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine 

Tuomas G. M Teacher of ish, Ferguson Hi 

Mary E. Oum, Teacher of English, Woodrow Wilson Jun- 
ior High School, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Jerry E. Reep, Supervising Teacher of English, Denver 
Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


This slate will be presented for action at the meeting of the Board next November. 
Other nomination(s) may be made by petition(s) signed by twenty Directors of the 
Council and presented to the Secretary of the Council, with the written consent of the 
nominee(s), before 16 August. When Mr. Simonini moves the election of the com- 
mittee’s nominees, other nominations may be made by members of the Board. 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


For Special Attention 


TWO WEEKS IN ANOTHER TOWN. By Irwin Shaw. 
Random House. 1960. 372 pp. $4.95. 


forty-year-old American attaché 
named Jack Andrus lived in Paris, the 
v town of his choice, with his third 
wile a beautiful and gay and loving young 
Frenchwoman who had borne him two 
such darling children as he would have 
chosen, and he should have been happy 
on all scores. But the fact was, he could 
scarcely conceal his eagerness to leave these 
palpable blessings behind him, at least for 
the while, when he got a letter from 
Maurice Delaney asking him to come help 
for two weeks on a motion picture being 
filmed in Rome. 

Long years before, in his early twenties, 
after his misguided first marriage and an 
abortive attempt at a stage career in New 
York, Jack had gone to Hollywood and 
become an actor-protégé of Delaney’s, and 
the two had been a remarkably successful 
team. Jack’s happy second marriage, to 
the beautiful and burningly ambitious ac- 
tress Carlotta Lee, had been the capstone 
of this golden period. Then a war wound 
had put Jack in military hospitals for 
a couple of years and ended his acting 
career forever. Meanwhile Carlotta had 
found her first bloom fading and, with 
it, her advancement as an actress, and 
she had started taking lovers, at first just 
any man, then every man—even her hus- 
band’s best friend, Delaney. His career 


Dr. Pugh and Dr. Carroll are 
professors of English at the Florida 
State University. 


and his marriage both on the rocks, Jack 
had asked the friend’s advice, and as 
Delaney had told him to do, he had stepped 
out of Hollywood forever. 

Footloose, he had headed for the Paris 
which he loved and there had fallen into 
the State De ent job because he had 
happened to fill the need for a man knowl- 
edgeable on film and scripts to make some 
shorts on NATO. But though it had been 
obvious that he was a man of many tal- 
ents, he had never exerted himself in his 
work beyond what was dutiful, and his 
boss, both awed and annoyed, had recip- 
rocated by not advancing him. 

The trouble with Jack —— 
years following the break with lotta, 
though he himself could not have made 
out this truth when he was taking the 

lane for Rome, had been the residual 

urt, and part of this hurt was a feeling 
of guilt and self-recrimination because he 
could not really put out of his heart the 
ambiguity of the role Delaney had played. 
So, perhaps a little foolishly, he was eager 
to prove his fidelity to his former friend 
by doing what he could to stem Delaney’s 
ap t deterioration in fact and in repu- 
tation as a director. 

During this two weeks’ stint, Jack at 
last established that he owed no debt at all 
to Delaney, and that in fact, whether as 
a director or -s the body and soul of a 
human being, 1<...ney was simply not to 
be salvaged. Second, he learned that in 

to troubles and insecurities of 
his own, he himself was liable to indul- 
ences of the same kind which in Carlotta 

e had found unforgivable. Finally, cir- 
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RECENT BOOKS 


cumstances brought Carlotta herself u 
the scene and made him understand her 
as he never had before—in short, made 
him forgive her and find the whole cure 
at last for the years-long bitterness in 
himself. So, more eagerly and less fool- 
ishly than he had left her, Jack flew back 
to his beautiful and gay and loving third 
wife who waited at home in Paris. 

This fourth novel of Irwin Shaw’s is a 
full and complex one, but essentially clear 
and unflaggingly interesting, with many 
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more strands woven into the moral 4 
dicament of the hero than it has 

ractical to show in the summary here. 
Shaw knows and appreciates the people 
and places he writes about, and they are 
never lacking in cogency and graphic real- 
ism. As a study of the society and the 
ethos of Hollywood, whether in that capi- 
tal itself or transplanted abroad, the book 
deserves to be ded as illuminating. 
As a study of the ethos of humanity, it 


is curiously blind to the mainstream. 


MARK TWAIN AND HUCK FINN. By Walter Blair. 
University of California Press. 1960. 436 pp. $7.50. 


Mark Twain has been a greatly mis- 
represented author. Except perhaps for 

gar Allan Poe, hardly ped has suf- 
fered more from the antics of the so- 
called psychological critics. A legendary 
figure encrusted indiscriminately with fact 
and fiction, he has needed badly to be 
unencrusted. To this considerable task has 
come one eminently fitted for it—Walter 
Blair. With learning and persistence and 
wit he has devoted himself to presentin; 
a clear and accurate picture of the author 
of Huckleberry Finn. That it is also en- 
gaging is almost immediately obvious. 

Purportedly twenty years in completing 
his research, during which time he sought 
materials in the principal libraries of the 
nation, Professor Blair has examined 
minutely whatever related to Huckleberry 
Finn, its inception, its composition, its 
publication and reception, and its subse- 
quent history. The novel has been the 
most successful American novel. The en- 
thusiastic reception of the first edition was 
but the beginning of many similar events 
over the years. Literally millions of copies 
have been sold in the seventy-five years 
since its first appearance. Treated as a 
classic by schoolteachers, it has neverthe- 
less been welcomed by students. The 
character Huckleberry Finn is one of the 
best known fictional characters in the 
whole of American literature, possibly 
the best known. 

The approximate decade that ends with 
the publication of Huckleberry Finn is the 
one with which Professor Blair is pri- 
marily concerned. He studies the author’s 
reading, his other writings, including his 
correspondence, his friendships, his non- 


literary interests, everything, to understand 
better the influences that bore upon the 
writing of the great novel. He exhibits 
passages from earlier writings, letters, 
magazine pieces, books, to compare them 
with passages in Huck and to reveal the 
development of the novelist’s thought and 
art. 

Mark Twain’s conception of his own role 
as author is of much interest. He resented 
being typed as a funny man. He thought 
much about the nature and destiny of 
man, and he wished to be regarded as a 
serious author. Conscious of his limited 
learning in the earlier years of his career, 
he did much through reading and con- 
templation, and also through conversation 
and observation, to increase his awareness 
of the literary tradition and of the life 
of cultured Easterners. His wife was a 
trusted adviser and critic upon whom he 
gratefully relied. 

Much about Mark Twain the man, apart 
from his writing, is revealed in the — 
study. Professor Blair gives a detailed de- 
scription of the grand house in Hartford 
and of the pride and co the author 
took in the house and life there with 
his family and guests. He tells of Mark 
Twain’s popularity as a reader and lec- 
turer, of his many business schemes, of 
his friendships, of his memories, with re- 
flections of his boyhood in Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, and his adventures on the mighty 
Mississippi River. Altogether this is a rich 
and rewarding book for the scholar and 
the general reader alike. Every student 
of American literature would be privileged 
to have a copy; every school library 
should certainly have one. 
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— ]>rofessional Books and Materials 


DEMONSTRATING GOOD TEACH- 
ING OF ENGLISH. Division of Second 
Education and Audio-Visual Section, Di- 
vision of Instructional Services, Los An- 
geles City Schools. 1 record (30 minutes) 
and 1 color filmstrip (120 frames). 

A beginning teacher visits a junior high 
school English class and observes, as the 
title of the filmstrip indicates, a demon- 
stration of successful teaching techniques. 
An opportunity to talk with the more ex- 
perienced teacher supplies the beginning 
teacher in the filmstrip answers to ques- 
tions which any beginner might be asking. 

The filmstrip presents a unit of work 
which includes the use of anthologies, li- 
brary reading, work by student committees, 
and class discussion. Especially effective is 
the presentation of a writing assignment, 
which the teacher develops with her stu- 
dents by using the SRA pamphlet on hon- 
esty. A consideration of real-life problems 
captures the immediate interest of the 
pupils. 

Teachers frustrated at the very thought 
of student committees would find help in 
this filmstrip presentation. Special commit- 
tees in the demonstration class, set up by 
sociometric methods, include creative writ- 
ing and word study committees. 


A major cape A for the entire class is 
book reporti g- ere there is effective 
presentation of books through problem 
situations. As an outgrowth of class dis- 
cussion, students proceed to a writing as- 
signment. 

The filmstrip gives valuable help to any 
teacher, experienced or beginning, in the 
teaching of incidental vocabulary words, 
of unit-related skills, of spelling, and of 
reading skills. The filmstrip provides a 
word of caution to the teacher who wishes 
to try some of these successful techniques. 
He is advised to proceed slowly, particu- 
larly in setting up class committees. 

A bit disconcerting to this viewer of the 
filmstrip is the accompanying record. 
While the voices are clear and distinct, 
the frequent gong which indicates the time 
for the next frame is distracting. Then too 
the spoken words accompanying the still 
pictures, though the pictures are clearly 
defined and colorful, make one wish for 
motion pictures. While the material pre- 
sented is excellent for in-service trainin 
programs, it is somewhat long. tshenm: 
as questions posed at the end of the film- 
strip should promote discussion, program 
planning would have to insure ample time. 

—Lois Arnold 
Pinellas County, Florida, Public Schools 


=— From the Review Shelf— 


For years now, the Kansas Studies in 
Education, edited by Oscar M. Haugh, 
have been uniformly excellent, meaty and 
well edited. The most recent (February 
1960) in the series published by the School 
of Education, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas, is entitled Teaching Reading 
in the High School. The pamphlet is of 
the highly specific type much prized by 
teachers and impossible to summarize. It 
deals with reading skills and methods of 
teaching them in language arts, social 
studies, science, mathematics, and indus- 
trial arts. Good ific stuff. 

Pretty unreadable, as research bulletins 


tend to be, but highly informative is 
Critical Reading: An Introduction, a pub- 
lication distributed by the NCTE for the 
National Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish. The thirty-seven-page pamphlet con- 
sists of five articles reprinted from 
Elementary English. A. Sterl Artley’s sec- 
tion on “Critical Reading in the Content 
Areas” is probably of most interest to 
secondary teachers. 

Book lists come and book lists go, and a 
few stay around for a long time. Books 
for You, the NCTE’s official list for senior 
high, is a perennial best-seller. Dr. Tony 
Tovatt and his committee deserve pats on 
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the back for the most recent edition. A 
couple of other recent lists are worth 
noting. The Syracuse Public Library has 
published its annual Gold Star List of 
American Fiction, This popular list has 
been reviewed in the Journal for the past 
several years. This year’s list seems some- 
what less admirable than usual. It’s hard 
to understand, for example, why Robert 
Penn Warren’s The Cave doesn’t appear 
on the list of “Gold Star Books of 1959.” 
And why isn’t Cozzens’ By Love Pos- 
sessed on the list of recommended novels; 
also Faulkner’s major novels are missing. 
But then, who can’t find omissions from any 


book list? This one—arranged by author 
and then by topic—remains very useful to 
the high school teacher and student. ($1.00, 
Syracuse, New York, Public Library.) A 
book list-essay that furnishes fascinating 
reading is The Great Lakes and Alaska 
and Hawaii in Literature by David J. 
Harkness, University of Tennessee News 
Letter, Knoxville, Tennessee, December 
1959. The commen on authors and 
their works covers icago, Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Alaska, and Hawaii. Even natives 
of these places can learn much. ies 


Paperback Buying Patterns — (Continued from page 340) 


widely, would have accomplished little 
voluntary reading on its own. It did 
not care enough about academic prog- 
ress to move out of the inertia which 
affected both boys and girls. The fact 
that the group was small made it 
convenient to discuss reading problems 
and to recommend changes when poor 
reading choices were made. Girls 
ordinarily led in purchases of books 
in the other classes, but not in this one. 


Conclusions 


An examination of the most popu- 
lar titles in each group indicates that 
one book (I Am Fifteen and I Don’t 
Want to Die) appeared on three lists. 
One other (The Bridge over the 
River Kwai) also appeared the same 
number of times, but the fact that the 
book had been, in some instances, as- 


signed as reading makes its popularity 
suspect. 

The survey clearly points out that 
popular buying patterns do not ac- 
curately reflect the taste of individuals, 
be | merely point up the mass pattern 
and make the role of reaching the 
individual that much more important. 
There were, for example, many worth- 
while books purchased by good stu- 
dents but, as in most minorities, their 
tastes do not make a large impact on 
the total buying pattern. 

The task of the teacher remains: to 
raise the taste of the mass by bringing 
together the individual student and the 
best book for him. Given the availa- 
bility and of quality 
paperbacks, the high school teacher 1s 
in an increasingly favorable position 
to stimulate student reading appetites 
through a vastly improved variety of 
tasteful selections. 
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UANTHOLOGY 


Veachtng UU: 


Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 


Textbooks 


THEY FOUND ADVENTURE. By 
Charles H. Carver, Harold G. Sliker, 
Morris H. Ball, and Lois W. Grose. Pren- 
tice-Hall. 1960. $4.75. 

This ninth-grade book in the Life in 
Literature series is attractive and provoca- 
tive. Its attractiveness is seen in the colorful 
binding, the color photography in the in- 
troduction, and the simple but appropriate 
illustrations throughout the text. Its pro- 
vocativeness lies in the material chosen. 


The authors have faithfully lived up to 
the title of the book by calling the different 
sections “Adventure in Everyday Living,” 
“The Encircling Sea,” “The Challenge of 
Science,” “Of Men and Sports,” “The Lure 
of the Sky,” and “Exploring Tomorrow.” 
The material chosen for each section 
strongly emphasizes the contemporary: 
most of the essays and stories are taken 
from magazines of the last few years. 
Ninth graders, ially boys, with a yen 
for adventure will have no trouble anes 
this book from cover to cover, with or 
without the teacher’s help. 

Teachers, however, will probably be 
divided in their reactions. None of the 
favorites so often found in ninth grade 
anthologies are included. Somehow Cole- 


Dr. Searles is a professor of English 
and education at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


ridge’s “Ancient Mariner” slipped in, prob- 
ably because the old man was “way out” 
in space. The other two long poems, “Sir 
Patrick Spens” and “The Yarn of the 
Nancy Bell,” are similar in subject mat- 
ter. In fact, poetry in the book is held 
to a minimum and seems to have been 
included quite accidentally. A few verses 
from the Book of Job and a —_ trans- 
lation of a portion of the Odyssey are 


also listed under aA 

As for prose, the three oe included, 
In the Zone by O'Neill, Visit to a Small 
Planet by Vidal, and Jinxed by Mosel, 
make interesting, if unusual, reading for 
ninth graders. One wonders if students 
on this level can appreciate the subtle 
humor of Vidal. Li under mn 
cal Essays” are short sketches by Maureen 
Conolly, Admiral Byrd, Eddie Ricken- 
backer, and others less well known. No 
novel is included, although one wonders 
if Stevenson or London wouldn’t have 
added solid reading and still been in keep- 
ing with the spirit of adventure. 

e teacher looking for Shak 

Eliot, Sandburg, or Longfellow will not 
take kindly to this volume, but the one 
who is tired of the same old thing and 
doesn’t mind learning to read vertically 
(the titles of selections and the page 
numbers are printed vertically in 
margins) will embrace this aw as 
just what he has always wanted. It is 
possible, too, that the other volumes in 
the series contain the selections that one 
finds missing in this one. 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


The authors, all high school teachers or 
supervisors, have compiled an attractive, 
readable volume, adequately provided with 
biographical sketches, thought questions 
at the end of selections—with more prom- 
ised in the Handbook that is provided— 


and lists of suggested readings at the end 


of each section. 
—Helen Hook 
Holliday, Texas, High School 


AMERICAN WORDS. By Mitford M. 
Mathews; illustrated by Lorence Bjorklund. 
World Publishing Company. 1959. $3.95 


As a well-known authority in the field 
represented by this book and author of 
the Dictionary of Americanisms, Mathews 
brings a rich background to this portrayal 
of origins shifting po of 
nearly two hundred specifically American 
words. Aimed to reach readers as low 
as seventh e, the book begins with a 
short cha Sen the im of the New 
World on the English language. This 
chapter demonstrates clearly how new ob- 
jects and experiences in a new situation 
created the necessity for the invention of 
new words, thus enriching the language. 
There follow brief, vivid accounts of the 
origins and development of particular 
words, ranging from “air brake” to “zwei- 
back.” Although some will perhaps wonder 
at a very few of the word choices, such 
as those not in use, i.e., “deseret” and 
“Letheon,” nearly all the words are di- 
rectly related to American culture and na- 
ture. Thus the stories of these words, 
interesting in themselves. give vignettes of 
American culture, as in the story of the 
origin of “Uncle Sam,” and of personali- 
ties, as in the of the development 
of the toy Teddy bear from the refusal 
of Theodore Roosevelt to shoot a bear 
cub. Certainly the book is within the 

ing power of many seventh graders 
and is perhaps most likely to be useful in 
grades seven through ten, although older 
readers will enjoy it, too. Not a textbook, 
it will be a useful te eae to word 


study in English, studies, history, 
and core courses. An index makes pate 
words easy to find. 


—Cleveland A. Thomas 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 


ORAL INTERPRETATION 
BOOK. By Anne Simley. 
lishing Company. 1960. 62 pp. $2.00. 

Teachers of English who are required 
to prepare high school students for speech 
contests will find this handbook a treas- 
ure-trove of information about interpre- 
tative reading. It examines such important 
topics as the audience angle, choice of se- 
lection, | the eyes, body action, stress, 
emphasis, inflection, time, rate, and getting 
the meaning of the selection. Each of these 
are then applied to the narrative in the 
first past tense; the narrative in 
the third person, past tense; the mono- 
logue; the suliloquy; play reading; lyric 
poetry; storytelling; nonoriginal oratory; 
the letter; and the reading of the scrip- 
tures. 

One of the most hel is the 
section that explains be- 
tween interpretative reading and acting. 
Main facts are so simply and clearly pre- 
sented that even the teacher who has 
had no ial training in interpretation 
would find the handbook easy to under- 
stand. As a matter of fact, above-average 
juniors and seniors in high school who 
take part in speech contests could learn 
much by reading it carefully. 

Numerous examples are provided to il- 
lustrate each of the main topics. On every 
page the reader is aware of the fact that 
the author, a consultant to the 
Minnesota State High School League, has 
had a tremendous amount of first-hand 
experience in both coaching and judging 
interpretative ing. 

To the busy teacher the brevity of the 
handbook is a blessing, for it has been 
stripped of all nonessentials and contains 
only those items that are basically im- 
portant. While numerous examples of suit- 
able literary selections are provided, many 
teachers will wish that an even 
number were included. The handbook 
concludes with a summarized listing of the 
main points and some words of advice to 
the teacher and the student preparing for 
participation in speech contests. 

—Oscar M. Haugh 
University of Kansas 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, Seventh Edition: 
Course 1 and Course 2 (Grades 9 and 10) 
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by J. C. Tressler and H I. Christ, 
$3.60 each; Course 3 (Grade 11) by J. C. 
Tressler, Henry I. Christ, and Anthony 
E. Terino, $3.76; Course 4 by J. C. come 
ler, Henry I. Christ, and Margaret M. 
Starkey, $3.76. Heath. 1959. 

Readers of this department are un- 
doubtedly familiar with earlier editions of 
this popular and long-lived series. The 

ge size in the new Seventh Edition has 

increased to allow for wider mar- 
gins and for more space between each line 
of type. Thirty-two pages have been added 
to each Course, making four 500-page vol- 
umes. New chapters include: “Enjoying 
Poetry,” “Completers of Verbs,” and 
“Using a Word as Different Parts of 
Speech,” in Course 1; “Power of Words” 
and “Reading Newspapers and Magazines” 
in Course 2; “Choosing Television Pro- 
grams” and “Preparing a Term Paper” in 
Course 3. In addition, many chapters have 
been revised or expanded. For example, 
in Course 4 the chapter in the Sixth Edi- 
tion, “Enjoying Television and Radio Pro- 
grams,” is now titled “The Mass Media 
of Communication” and includes material 
on newspapers and magazines as well. In 
the grammar section all the illustrative 
sentences and approximately one-half of 
the exercises are new to this edition. 

Kodachrome pictures have been added 
for their motivational value. The illustra- 
tions in the new edition are described by 
the publishers as “more dignified.” The 
blue color overlay and color-type are used 
in very good taste for emphasis. The pic- 
tures and illustrations seem well chosen 
for their teaching value. 

Each volume is divided into two sec- 
tions: “Language Activities” and “Hand- 
book.” The first section is a potpourri of 
listening, reading, thinking, speaking, and 
writing activities that includes such items 
as reading a telephone directory in Course 
1, a guide to good table manners in Course 
2, how to be good company at home in 
Course 3, and reading a road map in 
Course 4. 

The second section is titled “Grammar 
and Usage.” Sentence diagramming has 
been retained in all books. An illustration 
of the book’s advertisement, “Grammar 
is respectable again,” is found in the treat- 
ment of the gerund. In Course 2, Sixth 
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Edition, the term gerund is not mentioned 
except in one reference to “Participle As 
Noun (Gerund).” In Course 2, Seventh 
Edition, the term gerund is used and there 
are nine references in the index to its 
study. Grammatical concepts are presented 
in what is termed a “spiral” from Grades 
9 through 12. Definitions are cumulative 
and consistent. Course 2 contains all the 
definitions, stated in the same words, that 
are in Course 1 in addition to the new 
ones presented at that grade level. Course 4 
contains all the definitions. This reviewer 
would be concerned about the amount of 
class time devoted each year to concepts 
presented at earlier grade levels. 

The teaching method inherent in the 
texts is deductive. Each section seeks first 
to motivate, then to explain via rules and 
definition, then to summarize, and finall 
to apply through many suggested activi- 
ties and exercises. . 

The teacher’s manual and answer book is 
bound into the Teacher’s Edition and 
printed on a different color paper from 
the student text which precedes it. A 
special syllabus is geese for using the 
book with “slow c yg 

The publishers have tested the read- 
ability of the series with the Flesch Reading 
Ease Formula and report that the difficulty 
of each book is one to three grades below 
the grade in which it is to be used. 

Each book has been given a unity through 
a recurring theme in many of the activities, 
illustrations, and exercises. The theme in 
Course 1 is “American Cities and Places of 
Interest”; in Course 2, “Natural rt 
in Course 3, “American Culture and His- 
tory”; and in Course 4, “Great Men and 
Women especially in Literature.” 

This series is attractive in format and 
contains a wealth of material from which 
teachers may select appropriate experi- 
ences for their individual classes. It is the 
result of years of experience in discovering 
what many teachers want. To many other 
teachers, however, the language activities 
will be too artificial and the handbook too 
repetitive and traditional for their concept 
of a modern communication program. 

—Robert A. Bennett 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS | 


Cc URRICULUM The courses are designed especisily for 


: teachers, the classes are small (3 ..3e en- 
Americen Life Revealed Through roliment: ten per section), the z-‘sut is 


eee ee, able to discuss, question, obtain individual 


Shakespeare attention. 


a Modern American Novel Students whe «ish to complete a coherent 
pressive Writing 


Greek Drama and Its Influences program for thirty hours of credit may be- 
Latin Literature and Its Influence on come candidates for the degree of Master 

English Literature of Arts in Liberal Studies or for the Certifi- 
Dante cate of Advanced Study. Candidates and 


Modern French Literature 4 
Approaches to Literary Criticism noncandidates are equally welcome. 


The European Novel 

Form and Style in the Arts ' 

The Roots of Realism CLASSES 
Humanities 

onsatties JULY 7-AUGUST 16, 1960 
plus courses in art, astronomy, biology, chem- 
istry, economics, geology, government, history, For further information please write to 
mathematics, music, philosophy, psychology, Literature Major, Summer School 

and religion. Box 39 Wesleyan Station, Middletown, Conn. 


Literary-Pictorial Maps handmounted on muslin 
secured to spring rollers serve better and longer... ........ 


64 x 44" 

in six colors 

Mediterranean 

Mythology and 
Classical 


One of a series 
edited by 
Henry J. Firley, Ph.D. 


$36aL-14 on spring roller on steel board with dust proof cover 
$36aL-15 on spring roller in octagonal steel case 


Write for circular DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


No. LITIOOHI9mEJ Maps @ Globes @ Charts Atlases Models 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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SPRING means 
fine new books 
from DUTTON 


by Lawrence Durrell 


Final volume of the masterful Alexandrio 
quartet begun with Justin Balthazar and 
Mountolive. By “the finest English novel- 
ists of his generation.”—Clifton 


NOTES FROM THE UNDER- 
GROUND and THE GRAND 
INQUISITOR 


by Fyodor Dostoevsky. Translated, edited 
and with Introduction by Ralph E. Mat- 
law, Princeton University. Supplemented 
by fascinating background and critical 
material from Dostoevsky’s letters and 
diaries. $3.75. Dutton Everyman Paper- 
back Original. Vol. D-50. $1.45 


LASSO ROUND 
THE MOON 
by Agnar Mykle 


By a young novelist who has been hailed 
as “the most tremendous literary talent 
that has appeared on the Nordic scene in 
years.” How a young high school principal 


comes to terms with his destiny. $4.95 


COLLECTED POEMS 
by Lawrence Durrell 


Over 150 lyric and narrative poems: odes, 
rondels, sonnets, ballads, excerpts from 
Sappho. Beautiful, imaginative, humorous 
. essential for all Durrell collections. 
$5.00 


AIMEZ-VOUS BRAHMS 
by Francoise Sagan 


With new warmth and compassion, Fran- 
coise Sagan tells a poignant tale of three 
Parisian lovers in her most important novel 
since Bonjour Tristesse. $2.95 


THE RING OF THE 
NIBELUNG 


by Richard Wagner. Translated and with 
Preface by Stewart Robb. Introduction by 
Edward Downes. A landmark in 19th cen- 
tury literature, Wagner's titanic “Ring” 
cycle is now available for the first time in 
a complete, brilliant, modern translation. 
Illustrated. $4.50. Dutton Everyman 
Paperback Original. Vil. D-51. $1.95 


NEXT STOP— 
PARADISE 

by Marek Hlasko 
A powerful moving novel of contempo- 
rary Poland by the author of The Eighth 
Day of the Week and The Graveyard. 


Translated from the Polish by Norbert 
Guterman. $3.95 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, INC. 


300 Park Ave. South, New York 10, N. Y. 
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NOVEMBER 


SWINBURNE 
CHICAGO 


NINETY-NINE SEPARATE PROGRAMS 


a review of past achievements, present prac- 
tices, future predictions 

@ SPECIAL CONVENTION FEATURES 
historical displays, outstanding speakers, 
‘open’ committee meetings, special publica- 
tions 

@ PRE-CONVENTION WORKSHOPS 


Structural Linguistics in Secondary Classrooms, 
Developing Articulated English Programs, 
Methods of Teaching English (College Methods 
Instructors), Language Arts in the Elementary 
Grades. 


SECONDARY SECTION 


@ POETRY-IN-HIGH-SCHOOL LUNCHEON 
special event for secondary feachers 


@ SATURDAY SECTION MEETING 


‘Automation or English Teacher"’ 
Literature on the TV Screen” 


@ FRIDAY PROGRAMS AND DISCUSSIONS 
critical thinking, communication, humani- 
ties in secondary schools, teaching ma- 
chines, grammar and usage, textbooks 
of the future, public attitudes toward 
English... 


COMPLETE 
PROGRAM 


IN GO DEN 


OCTOBER 


JOURNAL 
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‘The Opera House, The Morrison, The Palmer House 


(wines For READING 
( Fine THE PRINTHAYS 
NEW TRAILS IN READING 


AT EVERY TURN, a HEATH book to fill your need... 


ENGLISH IN ACTION WINNING WORDS LEARNING TO WRITE 

7th edition, grades 7-12 Study of words in action 3rd Ed.; Composition 

Language arts; grammar and Christ s 

LIVING YOUR ENGLISH 

Grades 7-8 EASE IN SPEECH 

TEEN-AGE TALES Language skills for slow 3rd Ed.; Common and 

8 books for reluctant readers classes specialized speech needs 
and Others Colton, Davis, Hanshaw Painter 


FLYING THE PRINT- BUSINESS ENGLISH JOURNALISM AND THE 


WAYS 
WINGS FOR READING 


NEW TRAILS IN 
READING 


—eee D. C. Heath and Company 


IN ACTION, 2nd Ed. SCHOOL PAPER, 4th Ed. 
Tressler and Lipman Reddick 
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